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FOREWORD 


N AuGusT 14, 1940, Senator Wagner introduced a bill (S. 4269) in 
the U. S. Senate designed to extend to local and state employees the 
benefits of the old-age and survivors’ section of the federal social security 

law. Members of the NEA Research Division immediately began studying 
the possible effects of Senator Wagner’s proposal. It was necessary first to dis 
cover exactly what parts of the social security law were to be amended. Next, 
someone had to explore the possible effects of the proposal in the light of the 
present status of the existing state and local teacher retirement systems. In the 
third place it was necessary to send a review of the situation to local and state 


education associations affiliated with the National Education Association. 


Within a few weeks 25,000 mimeographed bulletins and leaflets of informa- 
tion were mailed to the officers of local and state teachers associations. Copies 
also were sent to state superintendents of public instruction and to the editors 
of professional journals. The purposes of these circulars were to distribute the 
facts and to awaken teachers to the possible advantages and disadvantages of 
the proposed plan. The response from the field was immediate. Senator Wagner 
and other members of Congress received communications both approving and 


disapproving the proposed bill. 


Many of the teachers expressed a fear that the extension of federal social 
security meant the doom of existing public retirement systems. Executive officers 
of the Association called this possibility to the attention of Senator Wagner. As 
a result, on November 19, 1940, an amendment was added to S. 4269 specifically 
exempting from social security the employees of existing pension, relief, and 
retirement systems. S. 4269, however, died with the Seventy-Sixth Congress. 


At the time of publication of this bulletin the situation is one of considerable 
uncertainty. Several groups plan to introduce new bills into the Seventy-Seventh 
Congress which met for the first time on January 3, 1941. No one can say at 
this time exactly what these bills will provide. Meanwhile, in New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania the teachers have definitely gone on record opposing social 
security for teachers. In Colorado and Oklahoma they have asked for social 
security. It is the duty of the Association to see to it that both groups are con- 
tinuously informed as to what is taking place so that all points of view can be 


represented at the Congressional hearings. 


The aim of all of us working in the field of education—regardless of how we 
feel toward the social security law—is to advance the teacher retirement move- 
ment. This bulletin will provide useful information at this very critical period. 


Wiciarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 


National Education Association. 
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Introduction 


In 1900 the National Education Associa tion designed to improve existing systems and 
tion approved the following resolution: to establish each new plan upon a sound fiscal 
basis. 


Proper standards—both general and professional 


for entrance upon the work of instruction, security : . : 
Distribution of State and Local 


yf tenure, decent salaries, and an adequate pension : 
Retirement Systems 


ystem are indispensable if the schools are to at 
tract and to hold the service of the best men and l'oday public school teachers are protected 
women of the United States; and the nation can 


x . . . by Sfalet ide retirement yslans in twenty-nine 
afford to place its children in the care of none but gg 


the best states and Hawaii, and by statewide pension 
plans in four states. These states are listed on 


The turn of the century represented a period page 6. In the first section of this bulletin 


of changing ideas with regard to teacher re- charts and descriptive statements indicate which 
tirement. For about thirty years after 1869 of the joint-contributory systems are on a re- 
voluntary assurance and mutual-aid associa- serve or on a cash disbursement basis. 

tions had characterized the teacher protective In seventeen of these states with statewide 


movement. In the next twenty-five years there retirement or pension plans there are one 01 
were a number of retirement systems estab- more local retirement systems. In nine other 
lished under state laws—many of these not states and the District of Columbia there are 
based on sound insurance principles. The past also a number of local retirement plans. ‘Taken 
twenty years have been characterized by legisla- altogether there are at least 65 local systems. 


FIGURE I. PROPORTION OF TEACHERS WITHOUT OLD-AGE PROTECTION 
AND THOSE UNDER VARIOUS TYPES OF RETIREMENT PLANS 

















13.1% Under joint-contributory 
retirement plans 





60.4% systems in operation 





19.7% —systems provided for by law but not 


in operation 
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Alabama 
Arkansas 
California 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 


Arizona 
New Mexico 


State 
Alabama 
California 


Colorado 


Connecticut 


Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Georgia 


Illinois 


lowa 


Kansas 


Kentucky 


Pension plans 


Rhode Island 
West Virginia 


Local Teacher 


Statewide Teacher Retirement and 
Pension Systems 


Retirement systems 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
South Dakota 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Retirement Systems 


City or 
school district 
Montgomery 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Colorado Springs 
Denver 
Grand Junction 
Greeley 
Longmont 
Pueblo 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Wilmington 
Washington 
Atlanta 
Augusta 
Columbus 
Macon 
Chicago 
Cedar Rapids 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Sioux City 
Kansas City 
Wichita 
First-class cities: 
Atchison, Fort 
Scott, Leaven- 
worth, Parsons, 
Topeka, Pitts- 
burg, Salina 
Bowling Green 
Frankfort 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Newport 
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City or 
State school district 

Louisiana New Orleans 
Maryland 3altimore 
Massachusetts Boston 
Michigan Detroit 
Minnesota Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 
Mississippi Meridian 
Nebraska Grand Island 


Omaha 


Concord 
Manchester 


New Hampshire 


New York New York 
Oregon Portland 
Rhode Island Bristol 


Newport 
Providence 
Chattanooga 
Knox County 
Knoxville 
Memphis 
Nashville 
Utah Salt Lake City 
Rutland 


Tennessee 


Vermont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling 
Milwaukee 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 
Wyoming Laramie 

Of the sixty-five local retirement systems 
fifty-two are joint contributory and thirtee: 
are pension plans. Employees contribute a pe: 
cent of their salary in forty-eight of the fifty 
two joint-contributory plans; in two syste! 
the contribution is a flat amount which varies 
with length of service. 

Thirty-nine local retirement systems have 
been established in accordance with fifteen stat 
permissive laws in thirteen states (in Kansa: 
there are three laws). Sixteen local plans wer 
established by special legislation for individual 
cities or districts. Six other systems were pr 
vided by city charters and four by schoolboard 
resolutions. For further information as to t! 


legal details see “Analysis of Local Provisions 


for Teacher Retirement,” the May 1940 Re 
search Bulletin. 


Points of View 


The National Council on Teacher Retir 
ment and the NEA Research Division hav: 
cooperated in producing a major portion of thi 
literature bearing on the subject of teacher 1 


tirement. From years of cooperative study ha 
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leveloped the following definition of a state 
teacher retirement system: “It is a businesslike 
lan, enacted into state law to improve schools 
by helping aged or disabled teachers to retire 
from active service with a modest, but assured, 
ncome for life.” 

It will be noticed that the essential element 
n the definition is the idea of 
rderly exit from the profession of teachers 
who are aged or disabled. Since the foregoing 
jefinition was developed the federal social 
security program was enacted. This law pro- 
vides, first, old-age assistance for those who 
ire dependent. The states in administering 
this program in cooperation with the federal 
sovernment require certain evidence of financial 


“a door” or 


need. The assistance allowed is so low that it 
may be thought of as “the foundation” 
minimum subsistence level. 

Under Title II of the social security law 
there is an old-age and survivors’ insurance 


or 


program which is indirectly related to payrolls. 
The details of this plan are discussed further 
in section IV of this bulletin. It is sufficient to 
say at this point that this phase of social se- 
urity is spoken of as “a floor of security.” 

In brief then, the old-age assistance plan is 
a “minimum or foundation of subsistence” ; 
the old-age and survivors’ insurance program 
is “a floor of security”; and a sound retire- 
ment system is “a door or orderly release froin 
active service.” It is possible also to think of a 
personal thrift and insurance system in addi- 
tion to these various public plans. While ideally 
each of these plans is a part of complete old- 
age protection it must be recognized that most 
gainfully employed persons cannot make all of 
the premium payments which would be re- 
quired. We are, however, in a transition period. 
Teachers generally have come to recognize the 
value of the “deor” or retirement plan; many 
individuals have their own personal insurance. 
The proposal to add social security or the 
“floor of security” has raised many questions. 
These are discussed further in section IV of 
this bulletin. 


How the Bulletin Is Organized 


Ihe bulletin is arranged in four sections: 
the first deals with the financial structure of 


The line cuts or illustrations in section I may be borrowed by officers 
Address communications to the Research Division, National Education Association. 
* National Education Association, Committee on Retirement 


ciations 


50 p. (Mimeo.) Also, 
Research Bulletin 15: 


National Education Association, 


89-152; May 1937 


Research Division 


state joint contributory retirement systems 


Twenty-three charts are presented to show the 


flow of money from sources, thru the various 


funds, to the beneficiaries! Each chart has 
adjacent to it a brief description of its struc- 
ture. Preceding the charts is a summary of 


the legal provisions upon which the charts 
were designed. 

The second section is mainly tabular with a 
brief summary of the data on the fiscal status 
of teacher retirement, mutual benefit, and pen 
sion plans. The third section presents mera- 
bership statistics. These data have been re 
ported in 1932 and 1937.” 

The fourth section of the bulletin describes 
the existing and proposed federal social security 
legislation in terms of its meaning to public 
school teachers. In dealing with the federal 
Act attempt is to 
evaluate its effects objectively ; it is not a brief 


Social Security an made 
for or against the extension of social security 
to public employees. 

Most teacher retirement systems do not in 
clude noncertificated employees. The Penn- 
sylvania School Employees Retirement System 
and the Washington State Teachers Retire 
ment System include all school employees. ‘The 
retirement system in Hawaii includes all terri 
torial employees. Noncertificated school em- 
ployees are covered by a separate retirement 
Ohio. In New York State non- 
certificated employees are included in the state 


system in 
employees retirement system. Several of the 
local retirement all 
ployees including teachers and noncertificated 


systems cover city em- 
school employees. 

Unpublished figures of the Office of Edu- 
cation indicate that there are between 250,000 
and 275,000 noncertificated school employees 
in the country. Of these less than one-third are 
covered by existing retirement systems, state 
or local. The extension of social security to 
public employees would therefore be relatively 
more beneficial to noncertificated school em- 
ploy ees as a group than to classroom teachers 
and administrators as a group. The present 
bulletin is devoted to the status of teacher re- 
tirement and does not discuss the status of 
retirement for noncertificated émployees. 
and state teachers asso- 


of state retirement systems 


1932 


Security.” 


Washington, D. C.: the Association 
Retirement Systems and Social 


Allowances. Report 


“Teacher 
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I. Financial Structure of State Joint-Contributory Teacher Retirement 
Systems 


This section of the bulletin is mainly pic- 
torial. First are summarized the legislative pro- 
visions covering the principal financial features 
of state joint-contributory teacher retirement 
systems. Next are twenty-three charts showing 
the flow of finances from sources thru the va- 
rious funds to the beneficiaries. Each chart is 
identified by the name of the retirement system 
and the date of enactment of the law, and is 
accompanied by a brief explanatory note. 

The preliminary summary deals with sources 
of funds, how they are collected, and where 
they are deposited. Similarities and variations 
among systems are pointed out in a general way. 
Specific provisions are described in connection 
with each chart. 


Members’ Contributions 


The thirty joint-contributory state teacher 
retirement systems may be classified into two 
groups on the basis of the provisions for mem- 
bers’ contributions: those setting a fixed percent 
of the member’s salary to be deducted for con- 
tribution to the fund, and those providing for 
a percent to be fixed by actuarial investigation. 
In the first group are Alabama (3% percent), 
Arkansas (4 percent), Connecticut (5 per- 
cent), Illinois (4 percent), Louisiana (4 per- 
cent), Maine (5 percent), Michigan (3 per- 
cent), Minnesota (5 percent), Montana (5 
percent), New York (4 percent), Ohio (4 
percent), Texas (5 percent), Virginia (1 per- 
cent), and Wisconsin (5 percent). New mem- 
bers in Nevada must pay 5 percent of their 
salaries but original members have an alterna- 
tive choice of paying $36 a year instead of the 
5 percent of salary. New members in California 
contribute 4 percent of their salaries ; members 
before 1935 may elect to pay this amount or 
may choose to pay only $24 a year. In Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont a per- 
cent of salary is deducted, the percent fixed by 
the board between 3 and 7 percent in Massa- 
chusetts and not more than 5 percent in New 
Hampshire and Vermont. (Membership and 
contributions are optional in New Hampshire 
and Vermont.) In North Dakota the percent 
varies with years of membership; in Kentucky, 
with age at time of joining the system. 


Those states providing for deduction of 
percent of salary to be fixed by actuarial invest 
gation are Florida, Hawaii, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah 
and Washington. In general, the proportion of 
salary to be deducted is such as will permit 
the accumulation, before minimum retirement 
qualifications are met, of a sum sufficient 
pay the annuity provided by the system. 

The Indiana system is the only one basing 
members’ contributions on a flat rate; thes 
rates vary with age of member at beginnin, 
service. 

All the members’ contributions 
posited in a single fund in most states but in 
few systems the member’s contribution is di 
vided between two accounts ; for example, some 
California members elect to contribute to the 
Teachers’ Permanent Fund in addition to the 
Teachers’ Annuity Deposit Fund to which al! 
members contribute. All Illinois teachers con 
tribute to the Annuity Accumulation Fund fo: 
current service, but those claiming credit fo: 
service outside the system contribute also to 
the Pension Payment Fund. New members and 
original members choosing plan 2 in Nevada 
contribute to the Members’ Savings Annuity 
Account ; all original members contribute to th 
Public School Teachers’ Permanent Fund 
That is to say, original members choosing plan 
2 contribute to both funds, original members 
choosing plan 1 contribute only to the latte: 
fund, and new members contribute only to the 
former fund. Washington teachers’ contribu- 
tions are separated for retirement and disability 
benefits and those members paying for prior 
service credit make a contribution to a third 
fund, the Pension Fund, where the state’s con 
tributions are also held. 


are de 


Contributions from Public Sources 


The public money contributed to these thirt) 
joint-contributory teacher retirement systems 
comes from the state in most instances, but in 
Louisiana, New York, and Ohio local em- 
ployers are charged with the public contribu 
tion due the retirement fund and usually the 
proper amount is deducted from moneys other- 
wise payable to the school district from the 


* The rate fixed by the board in Massachusetts has been 5 percent each year since the system was established in 1914 
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state. In North Dakota, each county contrib 
utes 10 cents for each child of school age in the 
county. Both the state and local districts con- 
tribute to the retirement system in California. 
In Pennsylvania one-half the state’s contribu 
tion is repaid to the state by local districts 
either directly or by withholding the amount 
from moneys otherwise payable to the districts. 

Most commonly the state’s contribution is 
included in the general appropriation act or is 
appropriated from the general funds of the 
state. In eight states the retirement laws set up 
1 tax source; in California 5 percent of the 
taxes collected under the inheritance or trans- 
fer tax laws of the state is earmarked for the 
retirement system. All returns from certain tax 
levies in Indiana are deposited for the retire- 
ment system. In Minnesota the state auditor 
secures the necessary funds by certificates of in 
debtedness which are covered in the next annual 
tax levy. That part of the amount needed for 
members of the retirement system employed in 
state institutions or in administration of public 
schools is levied on the state at large; the 
amount required for public school employees is 
levied on the property in that part of the state 
to which the retirement act applies (first-class 
cities having their own local retirement systems 
are excluded from the state system and there- 
fore do not bear the burden of the tax). Mon- 
tana earmarked 2% percent of the gross re- 
ceipts from all sales of liquor at the state liquor 
stores but amended the law at the next session 
to a state appropriation depending on individual 
legislatures. Nevada depends on an ad valorem 
tax of 15 mills on the hundred dollars of all 
taxable property in the state. Washington in its 
revised teacher retirement law made definite 
state appropriations for the first biennium and 
thereafter depends on legislative appropriations. 
Wisconsin gets state contributions partly from 
appropriations from the general funds of the 
state, partly from an income tax, and partly 
from an income surtax. 

A fixed appropriation is set in the Michigan 
law and in Utah; Arkansas, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, and Texas are required to match 
the members’ contributions. Minnesota matches 
the annuities based on members’ contributions, 
rather than matching the members’ contribu- 
tions as is done in the four states just men- 
tioned. Since no reserves are built up during 
the teacher’s active service in Minnesota this 
system may be classified with other types of 


cash 


disbursement plans in Connecticut, In 
diana, Maine, Massachysetts, and Michigan. 
Illinois and California are also partly on a cash 
disbursement basis. On the other hand, reserves 
are built up during the teacher’s active service 
in many states thru the accumulation of the 
deposits from public sources which have been 
fixed by actuarial investigation. Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Hawaii, Louisiana, Maryland, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, and Washington fall into this class. 
The reserve system reduces the probability of 
lowered state appropriation for current needs. 


Alabama, Flor- 


ida, and Montana—have included the provision 


Several of the newer laws- 


that in any year when the state makes no appro 
priation the members will not be required to 
make any contribution. 

In most states the contributions from public 
sources are kept in funds separate from the con- 
tributions from members. Exceptions to this 
general practice are found in Arkansas, Michi 
gan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, North Da 
kota, Utah, Vermont, and Virginia where there 
is a single retirement fund in which members’ 
and public contributions are held. (Separate 
ledger accounts may be maintained but the 
statutory provisions are not specific to that 
effect. ) 

Wisconsin also deposits public funds and 
members’ contributions in one fund, the Retire 
ment Deposit Fund, but has a Contingent Fund 
for payment on account of prior service credits. 
In Nevada all contributions of original mem 
bers choosing plan | and part of the contribu 
tions of original members choosing plan 2 are 
held in the Public School Teachers’ Permanent 
Fund where the state’s contributions are de 
posited. However, in all the other joint-con 
tributory state systems public funds are kept 
separate from the contributions of members at 
least until the time of a member’s retirement. 

In most reserve systems, money to pay an- 
nuities and pensions is transferred at the time 
of a member’s retirement and is paid from an 
annuity reserve fund and a pension reserve 
fund, respectively. Thus at the time of retire- 
ment, the member’s future payments in annui 
ties are set aside and kept separate from the 
general funds accumulating for the system. 
(Of course, in the cash disbursement systems 
no such reserve is set up during the teacher’s 
active service.) Kentucky, Ohio, and Texas 
provide for a single fund in which the reserves 
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for both annuities and pensions are segregated 
from the accumulated funds from members’ 
and employers’ contributions. Nevada follows 
a still different scheme. While Nevada and sev- 
eral other systems are unlike all others, the 
systems following cash disbursement plans and 
those having reserve plans are quite similar 
within each group. The reserve system, being 
more complicated than the cash disbursement 
system, is described in greater detail in the next 
paragraph. 

Most reserve systems require a normal and 
a deficiency contribution from public funds. 
The normal contribution is usually a uniform 
and constant percent of the earnable compensa- 
tion of the average new entrant which, if con- 
tributed on the basis of compensation of such 
contributor thruout his entire period of active 
service, will be sufficient to provide at the time 
of his retirement the total amount of his pen- 
sion reserve. The deficiency or accrued liability 
contribution is usually computed as a percent 
of the total compensation of all contributors 
during the preceding school year, which percent 
is equivalent to 4 percent of the amount of the 
total pension liability (on account of all con- 
tributors and beneficiaries) not dischargeable 
by the normal contribution. This deficiency 
contribution is provided to build up reserves 
for members who will retire before there has 
been time for contributions of the state by the 
normal contribution rate to have accumulated 
sufficient reserve. When the accumulated re- 
serve equals the value of the total liability of 
the fund less the value of the normal contribu- 
tion to be received on account of members who 
are then contributors (not yet retired), the 
deficiency contribution is to be discontinued. 
To date no reserve system has reached this 
point, but all provide that when the deficiency 
contribution is discontinued the normal con- 
tribution will be adjusted so as to be equal to 
a percent of the earnable salary of all contribu- 
tors computed as follows: the amount then in 
the pension fund to be subtracted from the total 
liabilities of this fund and the remainder di- 
vided by 1 percent of the present value of the 
prospective future salaries of all contributors 
as computed on the basis of mortality and serv- 
ice tables and interest. Florida, Hawaii, Lou- 
isiana, Maryland, Montana, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Washington 
follow this general plan for the normal and 
deficiency contributions to build up the neces- 


sary reserves. The accounting system in Pen: 
sylvania is somewhat different from that of ¢} 
other systems named but the underlying prin 
ciple remains the same. 


Pictorial Analysis 


Charts on the following pages show graph 
ically the financial arrangement of twenty 
three systems. Those laws mentioning no sepa 
ration of funds are not charted (Arkansas 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Utah 
Vermont, and Virginia). Similarities among 
the systems which have been described may be 
seen by examination of the charts of the sys 
tems concerned. California, Nevada, Pennsy! 
vania, Washington, and Wisconsin each con 
tain unusual features. 

These charts must be interpreted in the light 
of certain limitations: 


1. The date of the law as indicated in each state 
is important in those charts which distinguish be 
tween members with credit for service prior to the 
date of establishment (sometimes called “present 
teachers”) and those who. enter the service and be 
come members after the system has been in opera 
tion (sometimes called “new entrants”). The date 
of establishment is the line of demarcation between 
members with and those without prior 
credit. 


sery it e 


2. Expense funds are not included on the charts 
except in those systems wherein members pay at 
least part of the expenses, in addition to their nor- 
mal contribution. Usually the state pays all expenses 
of administration and in such cases the expense fund 
is omitted from the chart. 


3. Members designated “teachers” on the charts 
include all school personnel defined as teachers in 
the individual retirement laws; for example, super- 
visors, principals, and superintendents. Members 
designated “school employees” on the charts include 
noncertificated employees covered by the teachers 
retirement system. 

4. The lines on the charts are of uniform width 
altho obviously the flow of money represented is 
greater in some directions than in others. The lines 
were made uniform since proportionate lines, equiva- 
lent to the differences in flow of money, would be 
impractical and in many cases impossible to repro- 
duce. 


5. “Retired teachers” include those retired for 
superannuation or service and for disability in all 
systems. Only Washington maintains a disability 
retirement fund separate from the other moneys of 
the system. Only Alabama makes no provision fo! 
disability retirement. Wisconsin provides for two 


types of disability retirement. 


6. With each chart is a brief description of the 
legal provisions which the chart illustrates. In most 





; 
' 


systems the practice follows the law, but there are | 
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newer laws which have not yet been put 


several 
nto full operation. For example, Montana has not 


had sufficient state appropriation to set up the re- 

serve system called for in the law. Several of the 
der systems, legally constructed for reserve type 
in, have had to go from reserve to cash disburse- 

ment type of plan on account of economic difficulties 
n getting adequate legislative appropriations. The 
lescription of each chart is based upon the legal 
rovisions regardless of actual practice of a tem- 
rary nature. 


Alabama 


Each employer deducts from the salary of 


each member on each payroll 3% percent of 
such salary, and the aggregate is transmitted 
monthly, or at such time as the board of con- 
trol designates, to the secretary-treasurer of 
the board of control who records same and 
transmits it to the state treasurer. The board 
f control is authorized to modify this method 
of collecting members’ contributions so as to 
have employers retain the amount of the de- 
ductions from salaries and have the amount 
leducted from moneys otherwise payable to 
them. Members’ contributions are paid into 
the Annuity Savings Fund. 

No deductions may be made at any time the 
employer’s contribution is in default. At the 
time of retirement the accumulated contribu 
tions of the member are transferred from the 
Annuity Savings Fund to the Annuity Reserve 
Fund from which annuities are paid. The first 
$400,000 of any surplus over and above $750,- 
000 in the state treasury is appropriated an- 
nually for five years to constitute the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund. 

Annually the board of control prepares and 
certifies to the state comptroller a statement 
of the amount to be contributed by employers 
tothe Pension Accumulation Fund, the Pension 
Fund, and the Expense Fund. The state comp- 
troller sets the necessary amount in the state 
budget to be transferred from the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund to the custody of the board 
of control for the ensuing year, and transmits 
the amount to the state treasurer for use as 
designated in the retirement law. Employers’ 
contributions are paid into the Pension Accu- 
mulation Fund in an amount determined by 
deducting from the total liabilities of that 
fund the amount of the funds in hand to the 
credit of that fund and dividing the remainder 
by 1 percent of the present value of the pros- 
pective future salaries of all members. This is 
the normal contribution. 


a ia 


In the Pension Reserve Fund are held the 
reserves for pensions granted to members both 
Em- 


ployers pay also into the Pension Fund where 


with and without prior service credit. 


ire held the reserves on all pensions granted 
to members with prior service credit which 
are not provided from transfers to the Pension 
Fund. 


When a member retires without prior serv- 


Reserve 
ice credit, an amount equal to his pension 
reserve is transferred from the Pension Accu- 
mulation Fund to the Pension Reserve Fund. 
If the member has prior service credit an 
amount equal to his accumulated contributions 
is also transferred, but this amount may not 
be greater than the reserve on his pension for 
membership service. 

When a member withdraws or dies before 
retirement, his contributions are returned pro 
vided he has been a member at least three 
years. A certain part of interest which has 
accumulated in his account, varying from 79 
to all, is also paid upon withdrawal after three 
years of membership service. If the member 
has not met this service requirement, his ac 
cumulated contributions are transferred to the 
Expense Fund. 


California 


Each member is required to have deducted 
$24 a year for deposit in the Teachers’ Perma 
nent Fund. Members enrolled after July 1, 
1935, and members enrolled prior thereto who 
so elect, are required to have deducted 4 percent 
from each salary payment. Of this amount $24 
is deposited in the Teachers’ Permanent Fund 
and the remainder in the Teachers’ Annuity 
Deposit Fund. The governing board of each 
the 
intendent of the total amount of these deduc 
tions and the county superintendent draws 
against the 


are set 


school district “informs” county super- 


requisitions respective 
districts. The 
in the county treasury to the credit of the 
Teachers’ Permanent Fund and the Teachers’ 
Annuity Deposit Fund. Monthly or semian 
nually, as the retirement board is authorized 


monthly 


school amounts aside 


to determine, these credits are transferred to 
the retirement board by means of a warrant in 
favor of the retirement system made by the 
county superintendent against the county treas- 
urer who completes the transfer of the moneys. 
The retirement board upon receipt of the mem- 
bers’ contributions, as described, deposits the 
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FIGURE II. TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF ALABAMA 
(Law of 1939) 
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FIGURE III. CALIFORNIA STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
(Law of 1913 as Amended) 
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FIGURE IV. CONNECTICUT TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
(Law of 1917 as Amended) 
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FIGURE V. TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF FLORIDA 
(Law of 1939) 
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amount in the state treasury to the credit of 
the Teachers’ Permanent Fund and the Teach- 
ers’ Annuity Deposit Fund. 

The retirement board has the option of re- 
quiring payroll records and remittances cover- 
ing the members’ contributions to be made 
directly from the governing board, or county 
or city superintendent, in lieu of the above 
described method of payments thru the county 
treasury. 

The state contribution to the retirement sys- 
tem is made into the Teachers’ Permanent 
Fund and is based upon 5 percent of the taxes 
collected under the inheritance or transfer tax 
laws of the state. Such payments are made by 
the state controller annually. 

Each school district is required also to con- 
tribute on behalf of its employees who are mem- 
bers of the retirement system to the amount 
of $6 semiannually. The county superintendent 
certifies to the retirement board semiannually 
the number of members within each county 
by districts and the retirement board transmits 
said certificate to the state controller with a 
statement of the amount due the retirement 
system on this account. The state controller 
deducts from the apportionment of state funds 
payable to each county for the school districts 
therein a sum equal to $6 per retirement sys- 
tem member. This contribution is deposited also 
in the Teachers’ Permanent Fund. 

If a member withdraws or dies before re- 
tirement, refunds of his total contributions since 
July 1, 1935, are made from the Teachers’ 
Annuity Deposit Fund with interest and from 
the Teachers’ Permanent fund without inter- 
est. Warrants for these refunds are drawn on 
the Teachers’ Retirement Salary Fund; the 
respective amounts being first transferred from 
the Teachers’ Annuity Deposit Fund and the 
Teachers’ Permanent Fund. 

Upon retirement the member receives a re- 
tirement salary from the funds in the Teach- 
ers’ Permanent Fund, and members who en- 
rolled under the revised system (July 1, 1935) 
receive also an annuity based upon deposits they 
make into the Teachers’ Annuity Deposit Fund. 
The Teachers’ Retirement Salary Fund is a 
reservoir for mixing disbursements from the 
permanent and the annuity funds in order that 
one warrant may be drawn. Unlike many other 
systems, the reserves are not transferred to the 
Teachers’ Retirement Salary Fund at the time 
of the teacher’s retirement and held there for 


periodic disbursement; the funds to be dis 
bursed are transferred to this fund but on! 
at the time of disbursement. 


Connecticut 


‘ Five percent is deducted from each payr 
on account of each member and is transmitted 
to the secretary of the retirement board by the 
treasurer of each town, city, or district. The 
secretary of the retirement board pays thes 
collections monthly to the state treasurer wh 
is custodian of the retirement funds. Members 
contributions are held in the Annuity Fund 
and the annuities due retired members are pa\ 
able from this fund. 

The Pension Fund consists of the state’s cor 
tributions which are appropriated by the gen 
eral assembly on biennial estimates submitted 
by the retirement board. Pensions are payabli 
from the Pension Fund. 

Funds from the state are not reserved during 
the teacher’s active life, but at the time of 
teacher’s retirement the money necessary t 
pay the annuity is transferred to the Annuity 
Reserve Fund and the money to pay the pen 
sion is drawn from the state appropriation and 
credited to a pension reserve account. To this 
extent Connecticut is on a partial reserve basis 


Florida 


The proportion of salary deductible fron 
members is equal to that percent which, if de 
ducted from each payment of prospective earn 
able annual compensation (up to $1200) prio: 
to minimum service retirement age (60) and 
accumulated at regular interest until that age 
shall provide an annuity equal to 449 of th 
member’s average final compensation (for last 
10 years of service) multiplied by the numbe: 
of years of membership service. ‘These salar) 
deductions as fixed by the actuary are trans 
mitted monthly to the secretary of the board 
of trustees who records and transfers them t 
the comptroller of the state who delivers then 
to the state treasurer. The state treasurer is 
made custodian of all retirement funds and the 
members’ contributions are deposited by him 
in the Annuity Savings Fund. 

The state’s deposits are made in the usual 
normal and deficiency contributions into the 
Pension Accumulation Fund. Annually on 
April 1 the board of trustees certifies to the 
comptroller the amounts which will be due 
and payable during the ensuing fiscal year and 
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the necessary amount is set aside from the Gen- 
eral Revenue Fund. One quarter of the annual 
:mount is certified quarterly to the state comp- 
troller, who draws his warrant on the state 
treasurer, thereby causing the treasurer to 
transfer the amounts due. 

When a teacher retires the annuity from his 
own contributions is paid from the Annuity 
Reserve Fund, the total accumulations having 
been transferred to that fund from the Annuity 
Savings Fund at the time of his retirement. 
If the member has prior service credit his state 
pension is paid directly from the Pension Ac- 
cumulation Fund ; but if he has no prior service 
credit the reserves for his state pension are 
transferred to the Pension Reserve Fund from 
which fund the pensions are paid. 

The Florida Retirement Law provides that 
“the Board of Trustees may in its discretion 
transfer to and from the Pension Accumulation 
Fund the amount of any surplus or deficit 
which may develop in the reserve held in the 
Annuity Reserve Fund or the Pension Reserve 
Fund, as shown by actuarial valuation.” (Mon- 
tana has this provision also.) 

Another unusual provision in the Florida 
system is that no deduction may be made “from 
any member’s salary with respect to which the 
state’s contributions on his account are in de- 
fault.” (Alabama and Montana also have this 
provision. ) 


Hawaii” 


A proportion of each member’s salary is de- 
ducted, a percent which when deducted from 
each payment of prospective earnable annual 
compensation prior to attainment of age sixty, 
and accumulated at regular interest until that 
time, shall provide at that time an annuity equal 
to the pension to which the member shall be 
entitled on account of membership service. 
These deductions from the salary of each 
member in each payroll are paid by the head 
of each department to the board of trustees 
which deposits the aggregate in the Annuity 
Savings Fund. Contributions of the territory 
are paid annually to the Pension Accumulation 
Fund. On or before the first day of October 
in each second year the board of trustees cer- 
tifies to the governor of the territory the 
amount necessary to meet the public obligation 
to the retirement system. This payment con- 


sists of the usual normal and deficiency con 
tribution, the latter required to be at least 
3 percent greater than the preceding annual 
accrued liability payment. The total amount is 
included in the general appropriations bill to 
be presented to the legislature. The territorial 
retirement system includes in its membership 
other territorial employees besides school em 
ployees. The amount of the legislative appro 
priation which is due and payable on account 
of members who are school employees is 
charged to the School Fund and the remainder 
is charged to the General Fund. 

When a teacher retires with prior service 
credit, his territorial pension is paid from the 
Pension Accumulation Fund directly; but if 
he has prior service credit an amount sufficient 
to cover his territorial pension is transferred 
from the Pension Accumulation Fund to the 
Pension Reserve Fund from which the pension 
is paid. The annuity based upon his own con 
tributions is paid from the Annuity Reserve 
Fund, the total accumulation of his contribu 
tions having been transferred to that fund from 
the Annuity Savings Fund at the time of re 
tirement. 


Illinois 
Outside of Chicago) 


Members of the Illinois retirement systen 
pay a normal contribution into the Annuity 
Accumulation Fund on the following basis: 


Annual salary rate Annual contribution 
Annual earnings less than 
$750 . wseeeee 930 Per year 
Annual earnings $750 or 
more, but less than $2500 
Annual earnings $2500 or 
more 


4 percent of earnings 


$100 per year 


In addition, teachers claiming service credit 
for service in other systems are required to con- 
tribute to the Illinois system what would have 
been contributed under either the old system 
for prior service or the new plan for member- 
ship service at the time the service was ren- 
dered. Any such payments for additional prior 
service credit are credited to the Pension Pay- 
ment Fund and payments for membership ser\ 
ice are credited into the Annuity Accumulation 
Fund. 

These salary deductions are retained by the 
local board from each payroll and paid semi- 


2? Summary and chart not verified by the secretary of the retirement system 
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FIGURE VI. EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF THE TERRITORY Of 
HAWAII 


(Law of 1925 as Amended) 
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FIGURE VII. TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 
(Law of 1939) 
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FIGURE VIII. INDIANA STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND 


(Law of 1915 as Amended) 
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annually to the state treasurer thru the secre- 
tary of the retirement board. A copy of the re- 
port of salary deductions is made to the secre- 
tary of the retirement board and is sent also 
to the county superintendent who reports semi- 
annually to the board of trustees concerning 
the districts within his county. 

Beginning in 1940 the board of trustees cer- 
tifies annually to the state superintendent the 
amount necessary to cover the state’s obligation 
to the retirement system. The state superin- 
tendent includes this amount in his statement 
to the state auditor concerning the Common 
School Fund and the state auditor sets aside 
the necessary amount in apportioning the Com- 
mon School Fund. 

Except for the negligible amount of contri- 
butions by teachers for credit for service in 
other systems prior to July 1, 1939, all teachers’ 
contributions are credited to an Annuity Ac- 
cumulation Fund. This Annuity Accumulation 
Fund is also credited currently with the amount 
necessary to meet the cost of current service for 
benefits to be provided by the state together 
with regular interest for the year. Upon termi- 
nation of service, refunds and death benefits 
are charged directly to the Annuity Accumu- 
lation Fund, and the present value of annuities 
granted is credited to the Annuity Payment 
Fund and charged against the Annuity Accu- 
mulation Fund. All benefits for service after 
July !, 1939, whether arising out of teachers’ 
contributions or state contributions, are charged 
to the Annuity Payment Fund. 

All contributions of the state whether for 
current service or prior service are credited to 
the Pension Payment Fund. The current serv- 
ice requirement is currently transferred to the 
Annuity Accumulation Fund where adequate 
reserves are accumulated. The Pension Pay- 
ment Fund receives credit for any surpluses 
which might arise in either the Annuity Ac- 
cumulation Fund or the Annuity Payment 
Fund because of mortality variations, but is 
also charged with any deficiency which might 
arise in either of these two funds because of 
mortality variations or interest deficiencies. All 
pension benefits for service prior to July 1, 
1939, are charged directly to the Pension Pay- 
ment Fund. 

The Illinois Fund is on a partial reserve 
basis. The only distinction between the Illinois 


Fund and the so-called full reserve fund 
that prior service costs, instead of being 
vided for on a basis which will amortize 
costs uniformly over twenty-five or forty yea 
are provided for on a cash disbursement ba 
The current service costs are funded as in oth 
reserve systems. 


Indiana * 


By comparison with some of the othe: 
retirement systems, the Indiana plan is a r 
tively simple fiscal arrangement. Members 
assessed a flat rate depending on their age 
the time they begin their teaching service. De 
ductions are made from teachers’ salaries 
the second, fourth, sixth, and eighth scho 
months in amounts as nearly as possible e 
to one-fourth the amount due from each teacher 
for the fiscal 
teachers’ salaries are deposited in the Annuit 


year. These deductions fror 


Savings Account. Interest on the Annuity Sa 
ings Account and on investments or deposits of 
the Permanent Account are held in the A: 
nuity Savings Account also. 

Altho many other retirement systems exact 
from the local payroll officer the duty of con 
piling the amounts due the retirement fund on 
account of payrgll deductions, Indiana is on 
of those states where these deductions are made 
from the centralized office of the state super 
intendent of public instruction. The retirement 


board certifies to the state superintendent the 


amounts due from each teacher and in the sen 
annual distribution of state school funds the 
state superintendent deducts from the amount 
payable to each district half the aggregate sun 
due to the retirement fund on account of th: 
teachers employed by said district. The amount 
retained by the state superintendent is trans 
ferred by the state auditor from the schoo! 
funds to the retirement fund, to the credit of 
the Annuity Savings Account. 

All returns from certain tax levies are di 


posited to the Pension Reserve Account for the 


state’s contribution. Interest on the Pensio: 


Reserve Account is held in the same fund ; ad- 
ministrative expenses of the system are payable 


from this account. 

A Permanent Account is provided to consist 
of gifts; grants; devises and bequests in mone) 
property, or other form; and all other mone) 
or property which may be derived from an) 


® Summary and chart not verified by the secretary of the retirement system 
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ther source. The principal of the Permanent 
Account may not be used unless it is expended 

iccordance with the conditions of a gift or 
donation. Use of the interest and income from 
the Permanent Account is authorized but the 
etirement law does not specify in what man 
ner or for what purposes. 

Members who withdraw from the service of 
the public schools of the state are refunded a 
portion of their deposits ranging from 25 per 
cent after one year to 95 percent after nine 
years; after ten years the total amount of the 
teacher’s deposits are refunded. In event of 
death of a member before retirement, the total 
zmount of the teacher’s deposits, with 4+ percent 
interest, is payable to the estate or to a bene 
ficiary named by the member. 


Kentucky 
Each local 


salaries the percent fixed by law, varying ac 


board deducts from members’ 
cording to age at time of joining the system. 
The school treasurer transmits these collections 
to the treasurer of the retirement system who 
records same and transmits the amount to the 
state treasurer who is custodian of the funds. 
the 
Teachers’ Savings Fund and at the time of 
to the Allowance 
Reserve Fund for payment of part of the al 
lowance provided by the act. 

The 


equal to the amount contributed by members 


Members’ contributions are paid into 


retirement are transferred 


state makes an annual contribution 
and also a temporary contribution equal to 2 
percent of the salaries of present teachers to 
cover the state’s obligations on account of prior 
service credits of members. 

The state’s contributions are payable into 
the State Accumulation Fund, and at the time 
of retirement an amount is transferred from 
this fund to the Fund 
which together with the member’s accumulated 
contributions will be sufficient to pay the allow 
ance granted the member. 

Interest on all the retirement funds, gifts, 
surplus, and unclaimed accumulations of mem 
bers’ contributions are paid into the Guarantee 
Fund. Interest is allotted to the other funds, 
except the expense fund, from the Guarantee 


Allowance Reserve 


Fund. The latter serves also as a contingent 
tund for meeting special requirements of the 
other funds. The retirement allowance pro- 
vided is a percent of salary varying with age 
at retirement. 


Louisiana 


Outside of New Orleans 


Che retirement law provides that + percent 


»f the teacher’s salary is to be deducted from 
each payroll and paid into the Annuity Sav 
ings Fund but gives the board of trustees of 
the retirement system the option of arrangin 


for the state superintendent to deduct the total 


mount in the annual disbursement of state 
school funds. (The latter method is the on 
used.) In this case, each parish or city sup¢ 


intendent or other employer certifies to the 
state superintendent a list of the teachers em 


ployed and their salaries for the school ye 


The state superintendent deducts the total 
amount due the retirement fund on account 
of the teachers’ deposits from the school funds 


due each parish, city, or other employer of 
members of the retirement system. The state 
auditor then directs the treasurer to pay these 
amounts to the secretary-treasurer of the board 
of trustees of the retirement fund. 

Upon the basis of actuarial valuations the 
board of trustees annually certifies to the state 
superintendent the amount necessary to cove! 
the The state 


superintendent includes this report in his state 


contributions of employers. 


ment to the state auditor who is directed to 


} 


deduct the appropriate amounts from the sums 


due each employing agency (parish, city, o1 
other school organization) whose employees ar¢ 
the The em 


ployers’ contributions are deposited in the Pen 


members of retirement system. 


sion Accumulation Fund where are held the 
reserves for all pensions and certain other bene 
fits granted to members. 

There are two contributions, the usual nor 
mal and deficiency accrued liability contribu 
tions from employers. The amount of each an 
nual accrued liability contribution must be at 
least 3 percent greater than the preceding an 
nual accrued liability payment. All pensions 
except those on account of members who re 
ceive no prior service allowance are paid from 
the Pension Accumulation Fund. The reserves 
on all pensions granted to members not entitled 
to credit for prior service are held in the Pen 
sion Reserve Fund and such benefits are paid 
from this fund. 

When a member applies for retirement, his 
accumulated deposits in the Annuity Savings 
Fund are transferred to the Annuity Reserve 


Fund where are held the reserves on all an 
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FIGURE X. TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF LOUISIANA 
(Law of 1936) 
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FIGURE XI. MAINE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
(Law of 1924 as Amended) 
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FIGURE XII. TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND 
(Law of 1927 as Amended ) 
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} FIGURE XIII. MASSACHUSETTS STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
(Law of 1914 as Amended) 
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nuities in force and from which are paid all 
annuities and benefits in lieu of annuities. 


Maine 


A deduction of 5 percent of salary (not to ex- 
ceed $100 nor be less than $20 a year) is made 
for deposit in the Annuity Fund “under regu- 
lations to be prescribed by the retirement 
board.” Payments to retired members are made 
from the Annuity Fund. The state matches the 
member’s accumulated contributions with in- 
terest. ‘he state treasurer is custodian of the 
money. 

A Reserve Fund consists of gifts and receipts 
from other sources, interest, or income on 
funds. ‘The Reserve Fund may be used by the 
retirement board in its discretion for unforeseen 
contingencies, expenses of administration, “or 
any other purpose within the scope of the re- 
tirement system.” 


Maryland 
(Outside of Ba!timore) 


Each member contributes a proportion of 
salary which, when deducted from each pay- 
ment of prospective earnable annual compen- 
sation prior to attainment of age sixty and 
accumulated at regular interest until that age, 
shall provide at that time an annuity equal to 
the pension to which he shall be entitled on ac- 
count of membership service. These deductions 
from each member’s salary payment are made 
by the county superintendent and forwarded by 
him to the board of trustees which credits the 
amount to the Annuity Savings Fund. At the 
time of retirement the member’s total accumu- 
lation in the Annuity Savings Fund is trans- 
ferred to the Annuity Reserve Fund from 
which is paid the teacher's annuity. 

The state’s contributions are deposited in 
the Pension Accumulation Fund. There are 
two contributions, the usual normal and de- 
ficiency contributions from the state. The 
amount of each annual accrued liability con- 
tribution must be at least 3 percent greater 
than the preceding annual accrued liability 
payment. : 

Preceding each regular meeting of the Mary- 
land General Assembly, the board of trustees 
of the retirement system must certify to the 
state superintendent of schools the amounts 
which will become due and payable during the 


following biennium as normal and deficien 
contributions of the state. The state supx 
intendent includes the total amount needed 
from the state for teacher retirement funds 
the public school budget estimate which he su 
mits to the general assembly. When the amount 
is appropriated the state superintendent qua 
terly certifies one-quarter of each year’s amount 
to the state comptroller who draws a warrant 
on the state treasurer for the amounts due an 
the state treasurer transfers the amount of th 
warrant to the retirement system, where it 
deposited in the Pension Accumulation Fun 

All pensions except those on account of men 
bers who receive no prior service allowance ar 
paid from the Pension Accumulation Fund 
When a member retires without prior servi 
credit an amount equal to his pension resery: 
is transferred from the Pension Accumulatio: 
Fund to the Pension Reserve Fund. The a: 
nuity from the teacher’s own contributions 
paid from the Annuity Reserve Fund. 


Massachusetts 
(Outside of Boston) 


A percent, uniform for all members but 
changeable annually within the limits of 3 and 
7,* is deducted from salaries and transmitted 
to the (own treasurer who transmits the amount 
monthly to the secretary of the retirement 
board. The latter pays the aggregate, monthl; 
to the state treasurer who is custodian of th: 
fund. Members’ contributions are held in th 
Annuity Fund. 

The Pension Fund consists of such amounts 
as are contributed to the state from time 
time on estimates submitted by the retirement 
board. When a member retires he receives ar 
annuity based on his accumulated contributions 
in the Annuity Fund and, subject to certai 
limitations, an equivalent pension from thi 
Pension Fund; also an additional pension based 
on service prior to September 1914, the dat: 
the retirement system was established. 


Montana 


Five percent of the member’s salary is d: 
ducted from each payroll and the aggregat: 
transmitted by the employer to the secretary of 
the retirement board who records and transmits 
the amount to the state treasurer. The board !s 
authorized, if it so decides, to modify this 


* The rate fixed by the board has been 5 percent each year since the system was established in 1914 
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nethod of collecting members’ contributions so 
that employers retain the amount deducted and 
, corresponding amount is deducted from the 
state funds otherwise payable to them. No de 
ictions may be made from members’ salaries 
f the state’s contribution on their account is in 
default. 
lhe law prescribes that the amount due the 
Pension Accumulation Fund is to be computed 
the usual way of reserve systems resulting 
n the normal and deficiency contribution, the 
latter being at least 3 percent greater each yea 
than the preceding annual deficiency contribu 
tion. However, the system has not yet been abl: 
to operate on a reserve basis and is dependent 
upon legislative appropriations each biennium 
All interest earned on the funds of the sys 
tem is deposited in the Pension Accumulation 
Fund and the amounts required to allow regu 
lar interest in the other funds are then trans 
ferred to the respective funds from the Pension 
Accumulation The 
may in its discretion transfer to and from the 


Fund. retirement board 
Pension Accumulation Fund the amount of any 
surplus or deficit in the reserve creditable to 
the Annuity Reserve Fund the 


Reserve Fund. 


When a teacher retires the total accumula 


and Pension 


tion of his deposits in the Annuity Savings Fund 
are transferred to the Annuity Reserve Fund 
and his annuity is paid from the latter fund. 
His state pension comes from the Pension Ac 
cumulation Fund directly if he has no prior 
service credit; but if he does have prior service 
credit the amount sufficient to cover the pension 
due him is transferred to the Pension Reserve 
Fund from which fund his pensions are paid. 
Nevada 

The fiscal arrangement of the Nevada retire 
ment system is somewhat complicated by the 
provisions for members who were teaching 
at the time the new system went into effect 
(1937) and who were members of the former 
retirement system. These original members may 
relinquish their status in the former system and 
enter the new system as new members; those 
who do not wish to relinquish their status in the 
former system have the choice of two plans of 
payments and benefits. It will suffice to say 
that original members under plan 1 receive as 
benefit a retirement salary, whereas the original 
members under plan 2 pay into the new system 
a larger contribution and receive in addition to 


4 


4 
5 


the retirement salarv an annuity, based upon 


*? 
their additional deposits, and an equly ilent state 
nnuity 
Salary deductions to the amount of $36 a 
year from original members choosing either 


) 


plan 1 or 2 are deposited in the Public School 


Teachers Permanent Fund, but the additional 


contributions made by original members unde 


plan 2 


are deposited in the Members’ Savings 
Annuity Account where are held also the salary 
deductions made from new members. Original 


members 


under plan 2 pay 5 percent of thei: 
salaries, $36 a year of which is placed in the 
Public School Teachers Permanent Fund and 


the An 


nuity Account. New members contribute 5 pe: 


remainder in the Members’ Savings 
cent of their salaries to the Members’ Savings 
Account. All donations, gifts, and be 
quests are held in the Public School ‘Teachers 
Fund 


also deposited. 


Annuity 
Permanent where the contributions of 
the state are 

If a member dies before retirement or leaves 
the teaching service of the state, his contribu 
fund they 
have been deposited in (or from both the funds 


in the case of original members choosing plan 


tions are refunded from whichever 


2), except that in the case of original members 
choosing either plan | or plan 2, $60 is retained 
in the Public School Teachers Permanent 
Fund. 

At the time of retirement of an original mem 
ber who has chosen plan 1, sufficient funds ar: 
transferred from the Public School Teachers 
Permanent Fund to the Public School ‘Teachers 
Retirement Salary Fund to pay the retirement 
salary provided. When an original member who 
has chosen plan 2 retires, in addition to a simila 
transfer for payment of the retirement salary, 
another transfer is made to the State Annuity 
Reserve Fund for the payment of the state’s 
annuity and the teacher’s deposits in the Mem 
bers’ Savings Annuity Account are transferred 
to the Members’ Annuity Reserve Account for 
the payment of the member’s annuity. Trans 
fers to pay pensions under plan 1 are made 
quarterly, the reserve remaining in the Public 
School Teachers Permanent Fund. The Public 
School Teachers Retirement Salary Fund is a 
checking account into which are transferred 
each quarter amounts from the various funds 
sufficient to pay the pensions and other expenses 
for the quarter. 

When new members retire, their deposits in 








FIGURE XIV. TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF MONTANA 
(Law of 1937 as Amended) 
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FIGURE XV. NEVADA RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
(Law of 1937 as Amended) 
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FIGURE XVI. NEW HAMPSHIRE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


(Law of 1937) 
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FIGURE XVII. NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ PENSION AND ANNUITY FUND 
(Law of 1919 as Amended ) 
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the Members’ Savings Annuity Account are 
transferred to the Members’ Annuity Reserve 
Account and funds are transferred from the 
Public School Teachers Permanent Fund to 
the State Annuity Reserve Fund. 


New Hampshire 


Membership in the New Hampshire system 
is optional. New Hampshire teachers’ contribu 
tions, consisting of a percent of salary to be 
determined by the board (but not more than 
5 percent), and an annual appropriation of 
$20,000 are deposited in one fund—the An- 
nuity Fund. All payments are made therefrom 
in case of death or withdrawal before retire- 
ment or upon retirement. If a member with- 
draws before retirement his total deposits are 
refunded with interest, and deposits of the state 
with the interest thereon are transferred to the 
Reserve Fund. 

The Reserve Fund is planned to hold gifts 
and receipts from sources other than the teach- 
ers’ or the state’s contributions, transfers from 
the Annuity Fund as described above, and such 
surplus from interest savings or otherwise as 
the board may determine. Any balance of the 
state’s annual appropriation not expended for 
matching teachers’ contributions is transferred 
at the end of the year to the Reserve Fund 
which is used for unforeseen contingencies or 
administrative expenses. The latter are paid 
out of the state’s appropriation. 


New Jersey 


The school treasurer deducts from each pay- 
roll a percent of the member’s salary fixed by 
actuarial investigation and transmits the aggre- 
gate to the retirement system where it is 
credited to the Annuity Savings Fund. ‘The 
proportion of salary deductible is that percent 
which, when deducted from each payment of 
prospective earnable annual compensation prior 
to attainment of age sixty-two and accumulated 
at regular interest until that age, shall be com- 
puted to be sufficient to provide at that time 
an annuity equal to the pension to which the 
member is entitled on account of his member- 
ship service. At the time of retirement the mem- 
ber’s accumulated contributions are transferred 
to the Annuity Reserve Fund. 

The state comptroller pays annually from the 
School Apportionment Fund into the Pension 
Fund an amount certified by the board of trust- 


9 
- 


ees for the usual normal and deficiency « 
tributions on behalf of the state for pres 
teachers. ‘he state comptroller also pays 
nually from the School Apportionment Fu 
into the Accumulation Fund 
amount certified by the board of trustees | 


Pension 


new entrants. 

At the time of retirement of a new ent: 
an amount sufficient to pay the pension granted 
is transferred to the Pension Reserve Fur 
Pensions payable to a present teacher are pa 
able directly from the Pension Fund. 


New York State 
(Outside of New York City) 


From each payroll there is deducted 4 px 
cent as the member’s contribution, a 
fixed by the board upon recommendation 
the actuary as the district’s contribution, an 
a fraction of a percent (so far not over 1/ || 
percent) fixed by the board for payment of e) 
penses. This money is deducted from the stat 
appropriation for the support of 
schools, is paid by comptroller’s check, and 
deposited with the head of the division of th 
treasury of the department of taxation and 
finance who is the custodian of the funds of 
the system. Each check received from th 
comptroller includes payments from certai: 
localities for all the preceding items, but 
allocated in the books of the system to th 
various funds named in the next paragrap! 

Annually, the amounts to be collected « 
certified to the commissioner of education w! 
files with the state comptroller a certificat 
showing the amount of state funds apportion: 
to each county for the support of the commo: 
schools and a further certificate showing what 
deduction is to be made from the payment du 
each district as the employer’s contribution t 
the retirement system. The employer’s deposits 
consist of the usual normal and deficiency con 
tributions. The teachers’ contributions, th 
community's contribution, and the collectio: 
for expenses are credited respectively to the 
Annuity Savings Fund, Pension Accumulatio: 
Fund, and Expense Fund. 

When a member retires his accumulated con 
tributions are transferred to the Annuity RK 
serve Fund from the Annuity Savings Fund 
and his annuities are paid from the Annuity 
Reserve Fund. At the same time an amount 
sufficient to meet the pension payments due him 


pel cent 


commor! 
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| 








sent 





transferred to the Pension Reserve I 
f he has no prior service credit and pension 
payments are made from this fund to retired 
new entrant members; if the member has prior 
service credit his pension payments are made 
lirectly from the Pension Accumulation Fund. 


Ohio 


Salary deductions of 4 percent are made from 
each payroll as contribution to the Teachers’ 
Savings Fund and, in addition, a sum to be de 
termined by the retirement board, but not ex 
cessive of $1 per member, into the expense fund. 
The school treasurer transmits the amount of 
members’ contributions monthly or at such 
times as the retirement board designates to the 
secretary of the retirement board who pays 
same to the state treasurer. 

When a member retires his accumulated con 
tributions are transferred from the Teachers’ 
Savings Fund to the Annuity and Pension 
Reserve Fund for the payment of annuity due 
him and an equal amount is transferred to the 
same fund from the Employers’ Accumulation 
Fund to cover the payment of the pension due 
for membership service. An additional pension 
is payable from the Employers’ Accumulation 
Fund to members with prior service credit. 

The Guarantee Fund provides a contingent 
fund out of which special requirements of any 
of the other funds may be covered. Gifts, sur 
plus, and unclaimed contributions are also held 
in the Guarantee Fund. Interest and income 
on investments are credited to the other funds 
(except expense) by distribucion thru the 
Guarantee Fund. 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania has established one fund called 
the School Employees’ Retirement Fund con 
sisting of the accounts shown in the chart. The 
transfers are therefore merely bookkeeping 
matters. 

A percent of members’ salaries, determined 
by actuarial investigation, is deducted from 
each payroll. This percent must be sufficient 
with regular interest to provide at age sixty-two 
an annuity equal to 1/160 of the average salary 
of the last ten years of service, for each year of 
service after July 1, 1919. If more than 5 per- 
cent, the member may elect a 5 percent deduc- 
tion. The school treasurer transmits the aggre- 
gate salary deductions monthly, or at such times 


[ 


is the retirement board designates, to the secre 
tary of the retirement board who records the 
receipts and pays them to the state treasure! 
thru the Department of Revenue. The mem 
bers’ contributions are credited to the Em 
ployees’ Annuity Savings Account and upon 
retirement the accumulated contributions ar 
transferred to a ledger account known as the 
Employees’ Annuity Reserve Account. All pay 
ments made to the retired member on_ his 
annuity are charged to this account. 

The retirement board annually certifies the 
mount necessary for the state’s obligation and 
the state semiannually pays into the Contingent 
Reserve Account for each new entrant and into 
the State Annuity Reserve Account Number 

for each “present employee”; that is, the 
normal contribution is credited to the Con 
tingent Reserve Account and the deficiency 
contribution is credited to the State Annuity 
Reserve Account Number 2. The contribution 
to the latter must be at least 3 percent greater 
than the second preceding semiannual payment 
When a ' present employee” retires his state 
annuity is payable from the State Annuity Re 
serve Account Number 2. 

When a new entrant retires an amount equal 
to his state annuity reserve is transferred from 
the Contingent Reserve Account to the credit 
of a ledger account known as the State Annuity 
f the state 


Reserve Account and payments « 
annuity due him are charged to this account. 

The state is reimbursed to the extent of half 
the amount it pays into the Contingent Reserve 
Account or the State Annuity Reserve Account 


Number 2 by local employers either directly o1 
indirectly by deduction from state funds due 
such employers. 


South Dakota 


When a new teacher joins the South Dakota 
retirement system he has a choice of three plans 
of contributing to the fund (an additional 
alternative is offered to teachers in service at 
the time of enactment). Each plan of contrib 
uting to the fund involves sufficient contribu 
tion, in the form of salary deductions, to pro 
vide for an annuity of a specified amount. ‘The 
local board forwards the teacher's contributions 
to the retirement board semiannually for deposit 
in the Annuity Savings Fund. When a member 
retires, his accumulated contributions in the 
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FIGURE XVIII. NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
(Law of 1920 as Amended) 
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FIGURE XIX. STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF OHIO 
(Law of 1920 as Amended ) 
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FIGURE XX. PENNSYLVANIA STATE PUBLIC SCHOOL EMPLOYEES’ RETIRE- 
MENT SYSTEM 


(Law of 1919 as Amended ) 
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FIGURE XXI. TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF THE STATE OF SOUTH 
DAKOTA 


(Law of 1939) 
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Annuity Savings Fund are transferred to the 
Annuity Reserve Fund. 

The Pension Accumulation Fund consists of 
the state’s contributions. When a member re- 
tires, a transfer from the Pension Accumulation 
Fund, equal to the annuity reserve of that mem- 
ber, is made to the Pension Reserve Fund. ‘The 
state’s obligations are to be met thru annual 
appropriations of the legislature, but the retire- 
ment law is not so specific as to the procedure 
involved as are some other retirement laws. 


Texas 


Five percent of the member’s salary is de- 
ducted from each payroll by each employer. 
The school treasurer or county superintendent 
makes the salary deductions and transmits them, 
monthly or at such time as the state board of 
trustees designates, to the secretary of the board 
of trustees who records them and pays the 
amount to the state treasurer who credits the 
amount to the Teachers’ Saving Fund. At the 
time of retirement the members’ contributions 
are transferred from the ‘Teachers’ Saving 
Fund to the Annuity Reserve Fund. 

Before each regular session of the Texas 
legislature the state board of trustees certifies 
to the state board of control the amount neces- 
sary to meet the state’s obligation to the re- 
tirement system for the ensuing biennium. This 
amount is included in the budget of the state 
which the governor submits to the legislature. 
Since the retirement act was passed in 1937 
there has been no state contribution to the re- 
tirement fund. 

The law calls for the state to pay an amount 
equal to the members’ contributions into the 
State Accumulation Fund which is divided into 
two ledger accounts: the Membership-Service 
Account and the Prior-Service Account. Upon 
retirement, an amount equal to the member’s 
accumulated contributions is transferred from 
the State Accumulation Fund Membership- 
Service Account to the Annuity Reserve Fund 
for payments due him on account of the state 
annuity provided. At the same time, if the 
member has prior service credit an additional 
amount is transferred from the Prior-Service 
Account of the State Accumulation Fund to 
the Annuity Reserve Fund for payment of the 
additional pension due on account of prior 
service credit. 

All interest and income on the funds of the 
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system are paid into the Interest Fund and 
annually apportioned to the other funds, excep; 
expense. Excess interest is payable to 
Permanent Retirement Fund. In the latr 
fund are held gifts and other assets not sp: 
fically required by the other funds. It serves 
as a contingent fund out of which special 
quirements not covered by the other funds ma 
be met. The principal of this fund is dedicated 
as a perpetual endowment of the retirement 
system and may not be appropriated to a: 
other cause or purpose. 

The expenses of administration are met 
partly by payments of $1 each, annually, by ¢! 
members. Additional administrative expens 
are to be paid out of the Interest Reserves A 
count of the Permanent Retirement Fund, but 
since there is no money in this fund, all expens: 
are met by the $1 membership fees. 


Washington 


Each member contributes a percent of sala 
based on thirty years of annual compensation | 
$1200, which when deducted from each pa) 
ment of prospective earnable compensatio: 
prior to attainment of thirty years’ service and 
age sixty, and accumulated with interest unt 
then, shall provide annuity of $25 a mont! 
These deductions from each member’s salary | 
the school or county auditor at each payroll a: 
transmitted monthly to the state treasurer w! 
pays the amounts to the retirement fund f 
credit to the Annuity Fund and the Disabilit 
Reserve Fund. 

Teachers who are paying for prior servic 
credit make additional tl 
Pension Fund where are held also the funds 


appropriated by the legislature to meet ¢! 


contributions to 


state’s obligation to the retirement system. 

Annuities due retired members are paid fro: 
the Annuity Fund; disability allowances, fro: 
the Disability Reserve Fund. Allowances o1 
the part of the state for both retirement and 
disability are paid from the Pension Fund. P: 
rata deductions are made annually from th 
members’ contributions in the Annuity Fund 
for the administrative expenses of the systen 
and for that purpose are transferred to th 
Expense Fund. 

The Pension Reserve Fund is the fund i: 
which are deposited the appropriations made b\ 
the legislature to the Pension Fund of the sys 
tem to liquidate the accrued liabilities of the re 
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FIGURE XXII. TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM OF TEXAS 


(Law of 1937) 
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FIGURE XXIII. WASHINGTON STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


(Law of 1937) 
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tirement system on the date it became effective 
and to establish a reserve fund for the payment 
of the state pensions. 


Wisconsin 
(Outside of Milwaukee) 


The deductions of 5 percent from teachers’ 
salaries are made monthly and a check for the 
aggregate, payable to the state treasurer, is sent 
to the retirement board which remits the check 
to the state treasurer and certifies the amount 
to the annuity and investment board. The latter 
board is authorized to “receive, hold, invest, 
and pay out according to law, all deposits by 
the members and by the state and all accretions 
thereto and other moneys belonging to the sev- 
eral funds.” The Retirement Deposit Fund 
balance must equal the liabilities for deposits 
and interest accretions. 

On the basis of the payroll reports and de- 
ductions made therefrom on behalf of members, 
the retirement board certifies to the annuity 
board the amount to be deposited by the state. 
The state’s contribution is computed in the fol- 
lowing manner: for each teacher the amount is 
equal to a percent of the teacher’s salary de- 
duction, namely, to 50 percent of the teacher’s 
deposit is added 5 percent of the teacher’s de- 
posit for each year of teaching experience (not 


counting the year for which the state deposit 
made) and | percent of the teacher’s deposit 
deducted for each $100 of compensation 
ceived during the fiscal year in excess of $1 20 
The total cannot exceed 200 percent of 
teacher’s deposit. Annual compensation in e) 
cess of $3000 is disregarded. The state’s cor 
tribution, as thus determined by the retirement 
board, is certified by that board to the annuit 
board which certifies to the state treasurer w! 
on the warrant of the secretary of state, trar 
fers the determined amount from funds appr: 
priated for that purpose to the Retirement 1 
posit Fund. 

When a member makes application for 
benefit the retirement board determines 
amount of the benefit and the accumulated 
credit of the member is transferred from th 
Retirement Deposit Fund to the Annuity R: 
serve Fund. The balance in the Annuity R 
serve Fund must at least equal the net present 
value of the prospective benefit payments « 
cording to the basic assuinptions for the rates 
on which benefits have been granted. Benefits 
payable on account of service prior to 1921 ar 
paid from the Contingent Fund. The Con 
tingent Fund balance is equal to the excess of 
income over authorized disbursements. Tran 
fers may be made from the Contingent Fund 


FIGURE XXIV. WISCONSIN STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
(Law of 1937) 
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the Annuity Reserve Fund but in amounts 
not exceeding 5 percent of the then net present 
value of the prospective benefit payments then 
chargeable to the Annuity Reserve Fund. These 
ransfers must be repaid, with interest, from 
the Annuity Reserve Fund to the Contingent 
Fund before any of the gains and savings of the 
former may be distributed. The annuity board 
:pportions the interest to the several funds after 
determining at the end of each fiscal year the 
net rate of interest earned during that year. 

Wisconsin is unique in that a member who 
leaves the service may withdraw his deposits 
at any time either in a cash payment, in install- 


ments, or in the form of an annuity; and the 


de if osits of the state in his behalf may be with 
drawn in the form of an annuity, the first pay 
ment of which is not due until after the mem 
ber’s fiftieth birthday unless he is physically or 
mentally incapacitated. Total disability annuity 
payments are payable from the Contingent 
Fund. Total disability in this case is defined as 
disability for employment in any gainful occu 
pation. Benefits for disability from the teaching 
profession only are payable from the Retire- 
ment Deposit Fund. Death benefits and cash 
withdrawals of the teacher’s deposits are made 


from the Retirement Deposit Fund. 
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The purpose of this section is to present 
the latest information with regard to the fiscal 
status of teacher retirement systems. Most of 
the reports are for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940. One phase of fiscal status—ad- 
ministrative and staff costs—has been sum- 
marized in Tables | and 2. It will be interest- 
ing in studying the data of this section to refer 
to the charts given in the preceding section. 


Administrative Costs 


Administrative personnel and administra- 
tive costs are directly related to the number 
of members in the retirement system, the rates 
of withdrawal from teaching, and the rates of 
death and retirement. Turnover obviously 
necessitates additional record keeping. 

The largest single item of administrative 
expense is salaries paid. Variations in salary 
paid the executive secretary of retirement sys- 
tems run from $2520 to $8500. Many local 
systems are administered by local school officials 
without extra compensation. Some have part- 
time officers who are paid a nominal sum for 
their services. Maine is the only statewide 
joint-contributory retirement system reporting 
that the state board of education administers 
the retirement system without extra cost. The 
pension systems, not mentioned in Tables | and 
2, are always so administered. 

Total administrative expense is not always 
explicable in terms of size of membership. For 
example, the total expenses in the New Jersey 
and New York systems are practically equal; 
the total amount spent for salaries of personnel 
is practically the same in the two systems; yet 
New York has 48,180 members and New 
Jersey has only 29,329. Pennsylvania, with 
almost three times as many members as New 
Jersey, has practically the same total admin- 
istrative expenses altho a larger proportion of 
these expenses in Pennsylvania are paid for 
salaries. The Pennsylvania system reported 
the largest staff and the largest membership. 


General Fiscal Status 


Tables 3 to 7 inclusive depict the fiscal 
status reported by 52 teacher retirement sys- 
tems. Nineteen are statewide joint-contribu- 
tory plans; 20 are local joint-contributory 
plans; 5 other local joint-contributory plans 


II. Fiscal Status of Teacher Retirement Systems 
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are tabulated separately because the plans, 
spectively, cover all city employees and dat 
pertaining to teachers are not segregated. Tw 


mutual benefit plans where teachers bear the 
total cost of the system without public support 


are reported for contrast. At the end of eac} 
table are listed four local pension plans in Co! 
rado and two statewide pension plans. 

Column 2 shows the year of the report upor 
which the rest of Tables 3-5 are based. For th 
most part, reports were made for the fiscal yea 
ending, usually, June 30, 1940. Several sys 
tems end their fiscal year in August or Se; 
tember. All these were tabulated as of ¢! 
school year 1939-40. A few systems operate or 
a calendar year. The reports in these case 
refer to the calendar year ending December 3! 
1939, except that of Longmont, Colorad 
whose report is for the calendar year 19+ 
The San Diego system went into operati 
February 1, 1940; its report therefore cove: 
a five-month period. 

The “big business” aspect of teacher retire 
ment systems may be seen from Tables 3, + 
and 5. Nineteen of the 52 systems report 
annual income of over a million dollars and th 
annual disbursements of 13 systems are ov 
the million dollar mark. Ledger assets are ov: 
ten million in 10 systems; over fifty millior 
in 5 systems; and over one hundred millioy 
in 2 systems. 

Table 3 shows the large interest payment 
from these assets. In some systems the interest 
is larger than the total amount contributed 
by members or by the public. Contributio: 
from public sources exceed contributions 
members in 27 of the 44 joint-contributo: 
systems (state and local) altho the differenc: 
is slight in many cases. Systems in which t! 
state has fallen behind on scheduled payments 
and systems drafted on a cash basis, report 
smaller total amount of income from pub! 
sources than from members’ 
The mutual benefit plans have no public su 
port, and the pension plans are financed sole! 
on public funds. 

New York City reports the largest tot 
income, $29,318,174, which is almost twic 
the next largest, $17,681,005 reported | 
Pennsylvania. New York State reporting ove! 
twelve million and Ohio reporting over tei 
million are the next largest. 


contributions 
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Table 4+ distributes the disbursements made 
luring the year of the report. Wherever pos- 
To! 


were separated from disbursements for supet 


sible disbursements disability retirement 
nnuation or service retirement. The latter is 
ilways much larger than the expenditures for 
disability retirements. 

Most systems refund the member's contri 
hutions if he withdraws or dies before retire 
an optional 


death 


ment. Some systems provide for 


retirement allowance which allows a 


benefit payable when the retirant dies. Columns 
5 and 6 in Table 4 segregate the disburse 


ments for these purposes. Montana has re 
ported disbursements for death benefits to 
gether with disbursements for retirement 


allowances. 

The large amount of money dispensed for re 
funds to members 
6, Table 4) implies that the withdrawal rate 
This of 
has and 
of 


work necessary to keep the records accurate. 


who withdraw (column 


is high." feature many retirement 


advantages disadvantages. 


the 


systems 
There is, course, additional clerical 
If the system refunds the member’s contribu 
tions without interest, the accrued interest be 
comes an asset of the system. If the system is 
the state’s 
have been made currently with the contribu 


reserve plan and contributions 
tions of members, these amounts from the state 
become additional assets of the system when 
the and the 
member’s contributions are returned. There- 
Table 4, 


resent more than mere disbursements of the 


individual account is closed out 


fore the amounts in column 6, rep- 
system. 

The column headed ‘other disbursements”’ 
includes such items as accrued interest paid 
on bonds purchased, amortization, and losses 
because of securities bought, sold, or matured. 
To a large extent this type of disbursement 
depends on the type of system, the investment 
policy, and legal provisions pertaining to the 
fiscal structure of the system. 

The New York City system dispensed (col 
umn 8, Table 4) a larger amount of money 
than any other system, $10,008,877, and al- 
most twice the next largest amount which was 
reported by New York State. Total disburse 
ments by the Pennsylvania system are practi 
cally equal to those of New York State ; Ohio’s 
are slightly lower. 

In Table 5 a fiscal summary is given for 





1 See pages 46-47 for discussion of withdrawal rate 


tl 52 teacher retirement systems. ‘The pri 


nese 
mary purpose of this summary is to provide a 
basis for judgment on the solvency of the sys 


tems; for example, compare columns 3 and 6 
or columns 4 and 5. In only four local joint 
total 


ceeded the total income; whereas in 


disbursements 
all st 


‘ : 
during 


contributory plans, ex 


ate 
joint-contributory plans income the 
year of the report exceeded the disbursements, 


making the ledger assets at the end of the yea 


larger than at the beginning of the vear. New 
York City and Pennsylvania statewide systems 
lead in ledger assets, followed by New York 
State, Ohio, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Bos 


ton, and San Francisco. 


In Table 6 may be seen the growth in ledger 
assets over a ten-year period. In most systems 
the ledger assets of 1931 have been doubled, in 
some cases trebled, and occasionally even many 
1940. These data were 


available for all the 52 systems listed In othe: 


times increased, by 


not 


tables but are given only for those systems for 


which data are available for the full period 


The prosperity of most oft these retirement 


systems is due to wise 


Table 7 


pects of the investment practice togethe: 


investment policies. 
summarizes statistics on certain as 
with 


other miscellaneous financial data. Com) 


} Ison 


among systems shows the great variation in 
amounts invested during the fiscal year. In the 
older systems the amount available for invest 
ment is to some extent a result of the amount 
received from sale and maturity of securities 
Younger systems small 


report amounts oO! 


nothing received from maturing securities but 
large amounts spent for investments. In every 
case the amount spent tor investments is larger 
than the amount received from sale and ma 
of The 
turned investments. 


aspect the 29 


turity securities, difference is new 


money into From this 
systems reporting these items in 
Table 7 are in healthy financial condition. 
Liabilities of the New York City system are 
$399,482,417; liabilities of the Pennsylvania 
statewide system are $229,371,082. New York 
State reports large liability, $184,699,418. New 
Jersey and Ohio also have liability higher than 
most of the other systems. Nineteen systems 
were unable to report their total liability. 
Most of these systems are not on an actuarial 
and therefore make evaluation of 


basis no 


future liabilities. 
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TABLE 3.—SOURCES OF INCOME OF 52 TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 





Retirement system 
1 


Statewide plans 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 


Local plans 
California 

Los Angeles 

San Diego 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Georgia 
Augusta 
lowa 
Davenport 
Des Moines 
Kansas 
Kansas City 
Pittsburg 
Salina 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Michigan 
Detroit 
Minnesota 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
New Hampshire 
Concord 
New York 
New York City . 
Oregon 
Multnomah County 
Rhode Island 
Bristol 
Newport 
Utah 
Salt Lake City 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee 


Plans covering all city em- 
ployees — teachers included 
but not segregated for report: 


California 
San Francisco 
Georgia 
Atlanta...... 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
Boston... .. 
Rhode Island 
Providence 


Year of 
report 


2 


1939-40 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939 

1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939—40 
1939-40 
1939-40 


1939-40 
2/1/40- 
6/30/40 
1939-40 
1939-40 


1939-40 
1939-40 


1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 


1939-40 
1939 


1939-40 
1938-39 
1939 


1939 
1939-40 


1939-40 


1939-40 


1939-40 
1939 
1939 
1939 


1939 


Public Members’ 
sources contributions 
3 4 

$427,751 $958 678 
1,002,183 822,093 
711,644 §29,113 
132,128 25,387 
661,755 441,003 
1,376,503 2,289,974 
159,573 1,200, 463 
200 , 852 433,579 
118,227 286,199 
28,783 47 ,697 
20,000 19,019 
3,027,390 2,936,831 
5,315,030 3,594,376 
3,103,203 2,772,605 
5,425,985 4,995 ,066 
0 2,664,772 

207 ,001 376,111 
23,000 25,185 
417,020 1,201,301 
2,124,493 1,667,278 
82,094 71,213 
8,200 7,214 

. 4,868 

6,52 6,195 
85,735 108 ,389 
13,760 16,977 
3,492 1,797 
7,059 4,527 
178,277 132,592 
94,603 472,782 

69 ,027 66,320 
390 ,695 297,107 
9,029 4,674 
12,309,533 6,661,252 
136,311 280 ,626 
500 834 
15,862 8,485 
21,157 21,068 
175,504 138,559 
3,090, 160 1,064,648 
113,258 167,981 
941,398 848,924 
2,233,173 1,094,884 
308 ,000 288 ,635 


Interest 


5 


$416,629 
39,977 
104,467 
231,008 
1,329,218 
37,842 
134,945 
16,924 
8,770 
1,138 
3,182,179 
3,374,172 
3,920,602 
7,259,954 
139 ,378 
33,746 

29 ,667 
45,611 


151,466 


6,922 
405 


372 
27,136 


0 

212 
138,251 
146,536 


105,179 
374,778 


294 
7,092 ,689 
107 ,986 


687 
9,396 


12,632 


235,198 


1,065 ,649 
11,649 
709 ,967 
1,115,154 


170,583 


Miscellane- 
ous 


NN 
ama. 
a: 
~ 


41,773 


16,136 


63, 


373, 4: 
7 
215,7 


te 
© 
~ 
J 


750 


1,031 


3,254,699 


495 ,041 


156 , 167 


6,654 
1,451 
16,154 
1,489 


200 ,061 


Tota 
income 


»y 
/ 


$1, 85¢ 
901 
345 


160.1 


, 336 


os 


995 


439 


nN 
cs 
Pog 


3,943 ,8 


153,3 


1,062,580 


29,318,174 


~ 


294, 339 


NR 


, 516, 443 
4,444,701 


967 ,278 
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TABLE 3.—SOURCES OF INCOME OF 52 TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 








(Continued ) 
Year of Public Members’ Miscellane- Total 
Retirement system report sources contributions Interest ous income 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

uiual benefit plans 
M € 1939 $4,574 $573 $5.14 

venworth 1939-40 2,704 1,132 3, S36 
’enston plans: 

na (statewide) 1939-40 $63 ,000 63.000 

rado 
Colorado Springs 1939-40 31,000 31.000 
Denver 1939-40 205 ,674 205 .674 
Longmont 1940 920 920 
Pueblo a 1939—40 2.700 », 700 
est Virginia (statewide) 1939-40 50,000 50.000 

* The board of education pays two-thirds of the annuity received by a retired member but this payment come it of 

the current fund and is not considered part of the teachers retirement fund 
















TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF DISBURSEMENTS OF 52 TEACHER RETIREMENT 














SYSTEMS 
Retirement allowances Death 
—_— benefits Withdrawals Other Total 
Retirement system Year of For super- For prior to prior to disburse- disburse- 
report annuation disability or after retirement ments ments 
or service retirement) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Statewide plans: 
Connecticut. . 1939-40 $459,814 $10,632 $56,954 $717,057 $4,832 $1,249,287 
Illinois...... 1938-39 ( < 1,355,550 > ) 0 47,313 35 036 1,437,898 
Louisiana. . 1939-40 49,251 7,238 4,251 57,835 5,701 124,277 
Maine 1939-40 0 0 456 40,545 41.000 
Maryland 1939-40 <- 313,426 > ) 30,103 81,536 33,718 458,783 
Massachusetts 1939 1,729,033 51,118 230,205 518,086 164,463 2,692,905 
Michigan. . 1939-40 963 , 493 120,174 . 205 ,956 36,301 1,325,924 
Minnesota 1939-40 < 354,927 >) 105,471 81,338 541,736 
Montana 1939-40 (< 111,324 > 39 186 25,739 176,248 
NevOGR. ..cccc- 1939-40 21,363 7,261 0 9,852 4,342 42,817 
New Hampshire 1939-40 0 0 75 930 1,281 2,286 
New Jersey 1939-40 3,174,522 200 , 465 184,208 387,398 290 ,355 4,136,948 
New York. 1939-40 3,744,076 459,472 168 ,964 899 513 212,722 5,484,747 
Ohio — 1939-40 3,039,067 299 ,999 179, 209 826 ,632 846,451 5,191,659 
Pennsylvania 1939-40 3,612,686 444,941 , 1,309,490 76,447 5,443 ,564 
Texas 1939-40 0 0 20,974 211,457 0 232,432 
Utah 1939-40 63,631 2,690 11,480 62,196 7,001 146 ,998 
\ ont 1939-40 23,615 2,654 9,970 10,074 1,054 47,367 
Washington 1939-40 447 ,231 44,697 8,199 76,740 29 ,447 606 ,313 
Local plans: 
California 2/1/40- 
San Diego... 6/30/40 8,133 454 0 576 3,504 12,667 
Los Angeles 1939-40 < 338,457 >) oa 57,465 — > 46,226 442,147 
Del iware 
Wilmington. 1939-40 (< 18,780 - < 2,465 > 382 21 
Georgia 
Augusta. 1939-40 1,900 1,200 $99 219 456 3 
lowa 
Davenport. . 1939—40 14,514 548 15 
Des Moines... 1939-40 58,917 5.031 858 5.850 19,453 90 





(Continued on page 42) 
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TABLE 4.—DISTRIBUTION OF DISBURSEMENTS OF 52 TEACHER RETIREMENT 


SYSTEMS (Continued ) 





Retirement system 


1 


Year of 
report 


(Continued from page 41) 


Kansas 
Kansas City 
Pittsburg 
Salina 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Michigan 
Detroit 
Minnesota 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
New Hampshire 
Concord 
New York 
New York City 
Oregon 
Multnomah County 
Rhode Island 
Bristol 
Newport 
Utah 
Salt Lake City 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee... 


Plans covering all city em- 
ployees — teachers included 
but not segregated for report: 

California 
San Francisco 
Georgia 
Atlanta 
Maryland 
Baltimore 
Massachusetts 
Boston. 
Rhode Island 


Providence 


Mutual benefit plans: 
Alabama 

Mobile 
Kansas 

Leavenworth 


Pension plans: 
Arizona (statewide) 
Colorado: 

Colorado Springs 

Denver 

Longmont 

Pueblo cae 
West Virginia (statewide) 


1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 


1939-40 
1939 


1939-40 


1938-39 


1939 


1939 
1939-40 


1939-40 


1939-40 


1939-40 


1939 


1939 


1939 


1939 


1939 


1939-40 


1939-40 


1939-40 
1939-40 
1940 

1939-40 
1939-40 


Retirement allowances 


For super- 
annuation di <a 
or service ay 
3 4 
$2,906 $225 
0 0 
1,068 9,750 
90 , 831 12,941 
(< 560,141 >) 
72,513 449 
230,931 
9,102 
< 6,899,570 >) 
1,050 300 
6,503 309 
(< 60,640 >) 
( < 293 , 463 >) 
1,201,167 408 , 102 
121,678 
(<< 917,548 ——> ) 
(< 1,358,854 +>) 
(<€ 178,771 >) 
?. 160 2,576 
1,668 
48 ,000 15,000 
31,000 
200, 411 
920 
2,700 
0 


Death 
benefits Withdrawals 
(prior to prior to 
or after retirement 
retirement) 
5 6 
$5 $72 
0 186 
6,203 7,458 
< — 33,633 >) 
9,349 12,709 
37,580 32,111 
2,226,172 882,676 
9 604 9,241 
‘ 430 
503 1,060 
13,095 
601,378 88,794 
( <—— 4,642 ——> ) 
142,425 212,227 
350,853 191,021 
17,125 214,397 
479 


Other Tota 
disburse- disburs 
ments ments 
7 A 
$63 $ 
0 
7,523 
11,002 60 
10,438 105 
120,166 4} 
458 10,00 
1 ? + 
0 
1,132 
453,927 60, 484 


173,174 2,4 
17,001 143 
7,694 1 


418, 186 2,318 


442,167 85 
952 
¢ Cn 
31,00 
00.41 
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TABLE 5.—FISCAL SUMMARY OF 582 TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS 





—— 


Retirement system 


yada. . . 
w Hampshire 
w Jersey 


w York 


Local plans: 
rnia 
; Angeles 
San Diego 


Davenport 
Des Moines 





Kansas City 
Pittsburg 
Salina 





] ina 
New Orleans 
Michigan 
etroit 
Minnesota 
Duluth 
Minneapolis 
New Hampshire 
Concord 
New York 
New York City.. 
regon 
Multnomah County 
Rhode Island 
Newport 
Bristol 
Salt Lake City 
Visconsin 
Milwaukee 


Plans covering all city employees - teachers in 
luded but not segregated for report: 
rnia 

San Francisco 

rgia 
Atlanta 
Maryland 
Baltimore. 
Massachusetts 
Boston : 
Rhode Island 
Providence 








Year 
of 
report 
> 
1939—40 
1938-39 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939—40 
1939-40 
1939—40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939—40 
1939-40 
»/1/40 
6/30/40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939—40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939—40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939 
1939-40 
1938-39 
1939 
1939-40 
1939 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939-40 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 


Ledger assets 
at beginning 
of year 


$14,044,705 
2,519,130 
3.002.513 
485,929 
7,014,047 
32,886,706 
1.305 ,864 
3,393,900 
594,685 
79 070 
51.692 


90,937,154 
RR 408 317 


173,808 ,373 


4,212,016 
19,545 
14.875 
32.073 
g2% 499 

0 
8.825 
11,126 

3. 136,056 

3 275.528 

» O58 .132 


rs 
oa 
x. 
- 
> 


19 .638 ,699 


33.788 633 


nm 


653,918 


43 | 


Total in- 
come during 


12 


10, 


year 


242 


062 


318, 


020 


36 


, 249 


157 


R33 


353 


128 


005 
, 149 


858 


914 


03? 


O90 


692 


737 
501 
586 


, 701 


Total dis 
bursements 
during year 


5 

$1,249,287 
1,437,898 
134,633 
41,000 
458,783 
2,692,905 
1 325,924 
§41,736 
176,248 
42,817 
2.286 
4,136,948 
5,484,747 
5.191.659 
5. 443,564 
232,432 
146,998 
47,367 
606 313 
442,14 
12 ,66/ 
21,628 
3.875 
15,062 
90,108 
3 972 
186 
10,818 
124.955 
606 ,777 
105,458 
419.788 
9,102 

10,008 .8 
1,247,460 
8,376 
1,780 
61 73 
760,484 
) 472 615 
143 ,320 
1,279,894 
2,318,915 
852,460 
(Continued 


Ledger 
assets at 


close of year 


6 


35.189, 49¢ 

1,419,591 

3.621,540 
855.924 
325.50 
ag § 


9 9 760 
93.318 N¢ 
186,045,814 
1.85 55 


59 
13 ; 
140,640 
1 4 
0.10 

1,015,008 
i 
14,140 

11 4 
3.460 ) 
3.38 04 
» 995,195 
9 ,§11,233 
1? 6% 

197,814,9 
120.0184 
55 , BOK 

l 44 
20,429 

3 570 

32 O03 | 
468,211 


on page 44) 
































TABLE 5.—FISCAL SUMMARY OF 52 TEACHER RETIREMENT SYSTEMS (Continue, 
Year Ledger assets Total in- Total dis- Ledger 
Retirement system of at beginning come during bursements assets at 
report of year year during year close of year 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
(Continued from page 43) 
Mutual benefit plans: 
Alabama 
Mobile 1939 $21,040 $5,147 $5 ,688 $2¢ 
Kansas Lou 
Leavenworth 4 1939-40 33,107 3,836 2,147 34 Mal 
Mar 
Pension plans: Mas 
Arizona (statewide) 1939-40 63,000 63,000 Mic 
Colorado Mot 
Colorado Springs ; 1939-40 . 31,000 31,000 Nev 
Denver tee 1939-40 8,648 205 ,674 200,411 23 New 
Longmont : 1940 pies i 920 920 New 
Pueblo...... owe wns ‘ 1939-40 ake F 2,700 2,700 Ohic 
West Virginia (statewide).......... 1939-40 sei , 50,000 0 Pen 
omen ~_ . aie nichiienieneniainmaanitiieaan ieee come silicate Tex: 
* Other assets reported to be $527,244. Uta 
I 
L 
r 
A 
low: 
D 
D 
Ne) 
Kar 
K 
L 
Pp 
be 
Lou 
N 
Mic 
D 
Min 
TABLE 6—GROWTH IN LEDGER ASSETS OVER TEN-YEAR PERIOD ~ 
yew 
N 
Ledger assets as of Ores 
Retirement system - —— M 
June 30, 1931 June 30, 1936 June 30, 1940 Rhe 
—~- els ‘ —* ‘ — N 
1 2 3 4 Uta 
—— ee a Nee ae TD < 
Statewide plans: Wis 
Connecticut . . . . . ay scared ae ds @upteeueW'easss ; a $11,443,177 $14,652,173 N 
Maine...... TTT TT OTe eT. rin 9,404 217,213 605 , 106 
Maryland... . 7 nc iaidenkis a alii ‘ ‘ 1,557,877 4,569,105 7,891,562 P 
Rs. cet coh~ eee we PRMD AEs vi ecey ‘ ; 17,940,512 28, 138,503 35,189 , 496 
Michigan... .. Maipaiieela teenie yea , 451,543 432,089 1,419,591 Cali 
Minnesota... . acts seni ae : papas ~ wtcachen 2,824,829 3,621,540 Ss. 
SS ere sine ata gaia eh reek - ee raeinars 125,324 195 ,698 325,502 Geo 
New Jersey LicniG dete ae abe hie a eee oa aS oe a 6 eke aoe , 32,451,489 60 ,946 ,429 82,490,177 A 
New York..... wong nda cvinkinhte sates ee ce 39,350,742 77,199,567 97 , 799 , 760 Mar 
I ie dns cca danas ware 6.04.80 “a : bee ona 52,395 ,456 74,514,176 93 ,318 , 786 B 
Pennsylvania Paes thdtadnee reed odieuns 83,878,612 136 , 486 , 480 186,045,814 Mas 
Vermont..... vnbtenteuWvans ‘ FR Sr ie Pee fe 587 ,638 806 ,477 950,535 B 
Washington , , J ee ves veer 352,442 170,688 2 719,959 Rhe 
P 
Local plans: - 
Davenport, Iowa...... a ae ; ‘ ; na 6,967 26,428 30,102 
BRO RS URS Cae ce tes cece se wen a ; Jak weka dee 6,885 351, 402 1,015,082 
New Orleans, Louisiana................... ; Pe ee 1,561,091 2,225,011 3,460,229 comme 
IID a wes eee deccnceccevcccocee aaeiaied ie Rata cee 17,581,917 29,251,117 35,914,418 
re Sek. Ae eb aes aes ae cd os Sad doshas ce ee ein ree 1,709,001 2,687 ,662 2,995,195 
ais wet edebevecsaeesecssenes i taenen ah 80,581,623 145 , 730,884 197,814,968 
Pe cccen sete cuwscenedssemeddeds ae nity Sakoe ws Jia Sao 2,647 , 262 
ee ide rdavenadacentsn ews wht cnaae dial abner date SS aire rrs eer 255 , 80 
[ 44] 




















TABLE 7.—MISCELLANEOUS FISCAL DATA 
Uu 
— Total! liabilities 
Amount Amount received Ledger assets on account of 
Retirement system spent for from sale and at end of service rendered 
ar investments maturity fiscal year to date of last 
of securities actuarial evaluation 
1 2 3 4 5 
Statewide plan 
nnecticut. . $3 ,609 , 202 $2,697,594 $14,652,173 * 
nois.... ‘ 0 0 2,982,826 . 
Louisiana , 1,235,254 0 4,313,459 $15,100,828 
Maine 193 ,016 73,381 605 , 106 593,170 
Maryland... 398,119 275,415 7,891,561 17,329,349 
Massachusetts 2,831,054 1,011,190 35,189,496 * 
Michigan 301,500 110,775 1,419,591 a 
Montana. 420,770 6,818 855 ,924 6.453.495 
Nevada : 39,685 26,250 325,502 1.328.644 
New Jersey 10,951,135 7,655,744 82,490,177 120, 767,345 
New York 11,225,461 3,147,516 97,799,760 184,699,418 
Ohio 14,890,589 9,987,140 93,318,786 94.136,561 
Pennsylvania 27,782,191 22,627 ,350 186,045,814 229 371,082 
Texas , ‘ — 2,465 ,830 60,631 7,323,819 “ 
Utah ‘ 297 ,047 0 1,857,955 n 
Vermont. . 56,336 26,128 950,535 710, 257° 
— Washington ‘ 2,556,105 33,000 2.719.353 16,857,113 
Local plans: 
California 
Los Angeles $2,856,881 0 $7,713,735 $47,760,958 
San Diego 47,295 " 140,640 . 
Delaware 
Wilmington : 222,326 
Georgia 
Augusta 3, 237 $2,000 16,274 * 
lowa 
Davenport. 0 0 30,102 0 
Des Moines cece 211,828 76,378 1,015,082 2,258,830 
Sioux City ha 7,500 7,280 94,769 . 
Kansas 
Kansas City..... ‘ 0 0 27,465 . 
Leavenworth : ates a * 34,796 559 
Pittsburg.......... ; 6,000 “ 14,140 ’ 
| ‘ 9,750 . 11,894 " 
Louisiana 
New Orleans v : 249,157 16,500 3,460,229 ® 
Michigan 
Detroit. , ; ; 235 , 808 201 ,600 3,383,704 . 
Minnesota 
Duluth.. aa tata wi . : 380,275 276,049 2,995,195 3,698,676 
Minneapolis 1,153,061 473,500 9,511,233 12,334,541 
New York 
a New York City...... 31,124,078 19,598 , 300 197,814,968 399 482,41 
Oregon 
Multnomah County. . 988 ,792 673,230 2,647,262 . 
40 Rhode Island 
Newport... ‘ 49 ,685 29,240 255 , 806 . 
Utah 
Salt EAs CMY, .2.css , 11,854 29,180 280,429 . 
, W isconsin 
i BEI. 0s oc vdbaseccesvecos 420,000 156,168 37,570 7,215 
92 Plans covering all city employees—teacher 
6 included but not segregated for report: 
1 California 
10) San Francisco tui $2,874,795 $389 ,944 $32,032,715 $32,032,715 
2 Georgia 
7 ee eee sack 154,485 15,451 468,211 . 
HO Maryland 
86 Baltimore. . 1,049 ,909 275,433 20,875,247 24,517,421 
14 Massachusetts 
35 Boston..... 7,910, 268 3,788 , 556 35,914,418 59,351,073 
$9 Rhode Island 
ee ee 442 ,000 200 , 000 5,775,885 s 
02 * Not available. 
8? > Due active members, June 30, 1940 
»9 
18 
95 
68 
62 
O« 
— 
[45 ] 











III. Statistics of Membership 


‘The financial structure charted in section I 
and the fiscal status tabulated in section II 
should be amplified by statistics of membership, 
since differences in the assets and liabilities of 
systems as found in the foregoing pages may be 
in part explicable by differences in size of mem- 
bership. 


Total Membership 


Table 8 gives the number of active members 
in some of the older systems in 1930-31, 1935- 
36, and 1939-40. Except for Maine and Ne- 
vada, the active membership in each system 
has been relatively stable over the ten-year 
period. Maine’s system was established in 
1924; membership is optional; the noncon- 
tributory pension system was continued and 
many teachers did not join the optional con- 
tributory system because of the opportunity 
to obtain a pension without contribution. By 
1935-36 the membership had grown to be 
seven times as large as it was in 1930-31. The 
drop in the Nevada membership is due to the 
fact that a new law was enacted in 1937. 

By 1939-40, Pennsylvania was the largest 
system, with 77,834 members. However, it 
must be remembered that the Pennsylvania sys- 
tem includes all public school 
whereas most of the other systems include only 


employees, 


TABLE 8.—GROWTH IN MEMBERSHIP 
OVER TEN-YEAR PERIOD 





Number of active members 
Retirement system - 


1930-31 1935-36 1939-40 
1 2 3 4 
Statewide plans: 
Connecticut. . 9,771 © 280 9,138 
Maine. . 322 2,171 3,210 
Maryland 5,339 5,337 6,429 
Massachusetts 20,213 20, 408 20,817 
Nevada. ... os 1,653 2,531 864 
New Jersey 26.691 27,377 29 ,329 
New York .. 42,339 45,921 48,193 
eee 48 000 48 ,000 44,180 
Pennsylvania ; , 73,316 73,404 77,834 
Vermont... 480 434 461 
Washington ‘ , ads 16,602 12,582 
Local plans: 

Davenport, Iowa... 340 331 319 
Des Moines, Iowa : 1,127 891 920 
New Orleans, Louisiana. ... 1,753 1,890 1,991 
Boston, Massachusetts..... 13,088 13,732 13,914 
Duluth, Minnesota. ....... 744 720 679 
New York City, New York. 35,181 35,789 38,342 
Portland, Oregon....... ’ 1,519 1,417 
Newport, Rhode Island... .. 156 = 181 





teachers and other certificated employees. As 
has been noted in the preceding part of 
bulletin, New York City, New York Stat 
Ohio, and New Jersey are, with Pennsylva: 
the largest systems. 

From the data presented in Table 9 
membership history of each system may by 
inferred. About half the total number enroll; 
in the older systems have withdrawn befo: 
retirement. A small proportion died before r 
tirement and less than 10 percent have bee: 
retired for superannuation, service, or disabi] 
ity. Approximately 40 percent of the tot 
number enrolled are still in service. Maine 
the only statewide system of those whic! 
have been established for a period of year 
where membership is voluntary. The propo: 
tion of total enrolments in Maine that hav 
withdrawn before retirement is less than in t! 
other well-established systems where membe: 
ship is compulsory. 

Rate of withdrawal from local systems is 
general lower than the rate of withdraw 
from statewide systems. There may be seve: 
reasons for this difference. Cities frequent! 
have local tenure provisions which lower th: 
turnover of personnel, whereas few of ¢! 
states have statewide tenure. Furthermore, t! 
lower withdrawal rate in local systems n 
be due in part to the greater homogeneity of th 
membership. In a statewide system, there ar 
doubtless great variations in different sectior 
of the state, and between city and rural teac! 
ers. Also, cities are more likely to permit mar 
ried women to teach than are small towns « 
rural districts. 


Effects of Tenure Laws 


Returning to the question of tenure, its bea: 
ing on withdrawal rate may be exemplified 
comparison of Ohio without tenure and New 
Jersey where tenure is statewide. 
lost by withdrawal prior to retirement 55 pe: 


cent of her total enrolment; the New Jerse) 


system, established approximately the sam 
time, has lost 43 percent. If the figures give: 


in Table 9 are divided by the number of year 


each system has been in operation, approxim 
tions of the annual rate of withdrawal an 
retirement may be computed. 


the report. The effect of tenure may 
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( Yhio h is 


Table 10 shows 
these data for the last fiscal year—the date 0! 
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studied further in comparing this one year 
with the average for all years in the state of 
Pennsylvania where tenure became eftec- 
tive only recently. During 1939-40 Pennsyl- 
yvania lost 2846 members by withdrawal prior 
to retirement. In the preceding nineteen years 
the Pennsylvania retirement system was es 
tablished in 1919), a total of 85,723 members 
withdrew or an average of 4512 members a 

The effect of tenure is not so clear-cut in the 
recently established retirement systems: Louisi 
ana, with tenure, lost 4.9 percent of the active 
membership by withdrawal during 1939-40; 
Texas, without tenure, lost 5.1 percent during 
the same year; Utah, established also in 1937, 
reports the withdrawal of 12.7 percent; Ne- 
vada, 12.1 percent. Utah does not have tenure 
at all and Nevada has a continuing contracts 
law. These similarities and differences are not 
It is 
probable that the great differences in total 


to be explained on the basis of tenure. 


number of active members in these systems 
from 864 in Nevada to 45,492 in Texas) 
make comparison of percents invalid. 

In addition to tenure laws, age and service 
requirements for voluntary and compulsory 
retirement provisions have a direct bearing 
upon the number of withdrawals before re- 
the 
Varying provisions concern- 


tirement and upon number retiring for 
superannuation. 
ing nature and proof of incapacity, as well as 
service requisites, affect the number of disabil- 
ity retirants. The proportion of withdrawals 
before retirement is naturally larger than the 
proportion of retirements (for either cause or 
both) since withdrawals before retirement are 
spread over the entire age range of the mem- 
bership; whereas retirement, especially for 
superannuation, is confined to a narrow age 


span. 
Retirement Allowances 


A much larger proportion of retirants are 
retired for superannuation or service than for 
disability. Not only are there fewer in number 
among disability retirants but also they usually 
receive smaller allowances than those retired 
for superannuation or service. The reason for 
this is that disability retirants had a shorter 
term of membership service in which to build 
up a The differences between dis- 
ability and superannuation or service retire- 


reserve. 


ment allowances in each system may be seen 


1 


from Tables 11 


and 12. Columns 3 to 6 in 
clusive in each table give the data for all living 
retirants regardless of when they were retired. 
Columns 7 to 10 inclusive give these data for 


The 


purpose of making this distinction is to de 


those retired during the last fiscal vear. 


termine whether the typical retirement allow 
ance is increased in a more homogeneous group 
(homogeneity in this instance refers to age, 
length of service, salary, and other factors upon 
which the allowance may be based). 

Table 11 shows that the average allowance 
service retirement 
h 


for superannuation or 
granted during the last fiscal year was, wit 
few exceptions, larger than the average when 
all living retirants of this class were consid 
ered. The same is true of the average disability 
allowances reported in Table 12, but to a lesse1 
degree. In a few systems a flat benefit is paid 


to all 


tirement allowance is increasing. 


In general, the average re 


This is to 


retirants. 


be expected, since the members retiring years 
after a system has been established have had 
longer membership service than those retiring 
during the early years of the system’s history. 
The largest average superannuation or service 
retirement allowance, $1563, was paid by the 
New York City system. This average is higher 
than averages of other systems, partly at least 
because of the $9965 allowance paid to one 
retirant of the New York City system. If a 
distribution of all allowances paid by all sys 
tems were available, the spread of the distribu- 
tion might show that some systems averaging 


have a more narrow spread. 


that 


relatively low 


If such a situation were found, system 
would be rendering greater service than those 
systems paying extremely high allowances to 
a few members but having most of their re- 
tirement the end 
of the distribution. For example, no system paid 


an allowance higher than the $9965 reported 


allowances toward lower 


by New York City; no system paid an average 
allowance higher than $1563, the average for 
New York City; but the smallest allowance 
reported by thirty-four systems is above the 
figure New York City reported as its smallest 
allowance paid. 

The average retirement allowance paid by 
eight systems was over $1000 a year. ‘wenty- 
four systems paid some allowances over $1000 
altho the average allowance might be less 
in some of these systems. Next to New York 
City, New Jersey paid the highest allowance, 
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$5151. Maryland, New York State, Penn- 
sylvania, and Duluth paid some allowances 
over $4000. Louisiana, Baltimore, and San 
Francisco paid allowances over $3000. On the 
other side of the picture, nine systems paid 
allowances of less than $100 a year; eleven 


TABLE 9.—MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS 


other systems paid less than $200 a 
altogether, thirty-three systems paid less 
$500 a year. These extremes must be kep: 
mind when provisions of the Social Se 
Act are discussed in the following sectio: 
this bulletin. 


SINCE ESTABLISHMENT OF SYSTEMs 








Number Number 
of Number retired of 
members Number —————— active 
Year with- of For members 
Retirement system system drawn deaths super- at end 
was Total prior prior annua- For of last 
estab- Year of enrol- to re- to re- tion or dis- member 
lished report ments tirement tirement service ability ship year 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 x ) 
Statewide plans: 
Connecticut... . 1917 1939-40 23,402 12,977 445 788 54 9,13 
Illinois... . Pai 1939-40 8 a s + a 35 OM 
Louisiana ve owe 1936 1939-40 16,292 Gere 134 160 46 14,180 
Maine. eT ee ey 1924 1939-40 4,335 1,048 17 0 0 3,27 
Maryland.... 1927 1939-40 12,394 5,265 180 402 118 6,42 
OD, dtd cet btene<s 1914 1939 54,494 28 , 860 1,408 3,217 192 20,81 
Michigan... . 1937 1939-40 105,894 (<——73,328——> 1,820 372 30,374 
Minnesota... 1931 1939-40 10,574 861 dened’, 20 8.059 
Montana... 1937 1939-40 in nN 4 a a 5 
Nevada.... ——e 1937 1939-40 1,035 171 4 9 0 864 
New Hampshire. . 1937 1939-40 363 33 1 0 0 329 
New Jersey...... 1919 1939-40 61,517 27,611 1,459 2,792 326 29,3 
New York 1920 1939-40 109,578 53,604 1,796 4,594 1,391 48,19 
GPG sia vcde chiecanedanige evage 1920 1939-40 125,348 69,243 4,365 5,982 1,578 44,181 
Pennsylvania 1919 1939-40 185,000 88,569 10,125 6,730 1,742 77,834 
Texas 1937 1939-40 49 810 4,019 299 0 0 45,49 
ee a ee 1937 1939-40 5,810 1,017 32 102 12 4,648 
Vermont 1919 1939-40 1,048 587 33 87 14 161 
Washington............ 1937 1939—40 13,726 999 59 285 80 12,58 
Local plans: 
California 
Los Angeles 1937 1939-40 15 ,036 556 168 447 215 13,65 
San Diego 1940 2/1/40- 1,257 43 0 48 3 1,163 
6/30/40 
Delaware 
Wilmington 1911 1939-40 1,53 871 35 97 2 58 
Georgia 
Augusta. . 1914 1939-40 545> 188> 14> 18> 15! 
Iowa 
EE er oe 1930 1939—'0 469 92 19 36 3 3] 
IG cna GOR ens oe caneedeut 1918 1939-40 1,191 159 16 81 15 9 
Kansas 
Pittsburg. . 1937 1939-40 152 22 1 0 0 1 
Salina. . 1937 1939-40 144 3 0 3 0 138 
Louisiana 
New Orleans 1910 1939-40 3,877 1,331 166 316 74 1 
Maryland 
Baltimore. . 1926 1939-40 5,413 892 187 670 107 3.5 
Michigan 
NS AY Wut Ate aaa 1923 1939-40 « « ® a ® 7 
Minnesota 
Duluth...... . 1921 1939-40 2,619 1,778 35 119 8 Gi 
EG ee eee ee 1924 1939 4,243¢ 236 191 438 0 3,433 
New Hampshire 
Concord...... 1926 1939-40 306 134 4 17 Parle? 151 
New York 
New York City ... 1917 1939-40 56,235 (<—10,661—->) ( <—7,232—-> )__ 38 
Oregon 
Multnomah County. 1929 1939-40 1,907 178 73 210 29 1,41 
Rhode Island 
Pa cdbeGinds sev ddacks teres 1904 1939-40 351 25° 2 15 1 ) 
SE ee 1933 1939-40 220 35 4 12 3 181 
Co? Syaicctuchescdasde 1923 1938-39 2,103 514 69 151 18 1,351 
Utah 
RS wks chpadersaesds 1917 1939-40 + . . « a ° 
Wisconsin 
SS a 2s ade ender iawens 1919 1939-40 s s ® ® ® 4 
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TABLE 9.—MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS SINCE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF SYSTEMS (Continued) 





Retirement system 


lans covering all city employee 
teachers included but not segre 
gated for report: 
fornia 
San Francisco 
Georgia 
Atlanta 
Massachusetts 
Boston 


Mutual benefit plans 
Alabama 

Mobile 
Kansas 


Leavenworth 


Pension plans: 
no membership in this sense 

Arizona (statewide 
Colorado 

Colorado Springs 

Denver 

Longmont 

Pue bl ) 
West Virginia 


* Data not available 


(statewide 





Year 
system 
was 
estab- 
lished 


> Records are incomplete; no data for peric 


© Excludes re-entrants 


Year of 
report 


1939—40 
1939 


1939 


1939-40 


1939—40 


1939-40 


1939-40 
1939-40 
1940 

1939-40 
1939-40 


xd 1914-1925 


Total 
enrol- 
ments 


Number 
of 
members 
with- 
drawn 
prior 
to re- 
tirement 


Number retired 


Number 
of For 
deaths super- 
prior annua- For 
to re- tion or dis- 
tirement service ability 
6 7 8 
1,816 », 249 i 
33 145 
> 074 955 388 
4 x ( 
RO) ) 
55 
311 5% 
3 
5 
60 4 


Number 
of 
active 
members 
at end 
of last 
member- 
ship year 


12,441 
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TABLE 10—MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS FOR LAST FISCAL YEAR 








Retirement system 


Statewide plans: 
Connecticut. . 
Illinois. . . 
Louisiana. 
Maine.... 
Maryland. 
Massachusetts. 
Michigan..... 
Minnesota... . 
Montana.... 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey.. 
New York... 
Ohio. 
Pennsylvania. . 
Texas. 

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Washington 


Local plans: 
California 

Los Angeles. 

San Diego 


Delaware 
Wilmington 
Georgia 
Augusta.... 
lowa 
Davenport. 
Des Moines 
Sioux City. 
Kansas 
Kansas City 
Pittsburg. . 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 
Michigan 
Detroit. . . 
Minnesota 
Duluth..... 
Minneapolis. . . 
New Hampshire 
Concord..... 
New York 
New York City. 
Oregon 
Multnomah County 
Rhode Island 
Bristol. .... ; 
Newport...... 
Providence... . 
Utah 
Salt Lake City 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee.......... 











Plans covering all city employees—teachers 
included but not segregated for report: 

California 

San Francisco 

Georgia 

as 39400 

Maryland 

Baltimore. ..... 

Massachusetts 


Year 


of 


report 


1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 


1939- 


1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 
1939 


-40 
—40 
-40 
-40 

40 


-40 


—40 


—40 

40 
—40 
40 
40 
-40 


—40 


-40 


-40 


-40 


1939-40 


1939 


40 


2/1/40 


6/30 


1939 


1939 


40 


40 


-40 


1939-40 


1939 
1939 


1939 


~40 


40 


-40 


1939-40 
1939-40 


1939 
1939 


1939 
1939 


1939 
1939 
1939 


1939 


-40 


40 


40 


40 


40 


-40 


—40 


1939-40 


1939 


19390- 


40 


40 


1939-40 


1939 


1939-40 


1939 








Number of 
deaths 
Number of among 
members active 
withdrawn members 
during year during year 
3 4 
789 30 
4,000 2008 
699 41 
291 3 
348 17 
846 76 
2,337 b 
b b 
b b 
105 1 
18 0 
855 82 
2,635 103 
2,466 308 
2,846 461 
2,340 134 
590 10 
22 2 
099 35 
273 62 
43 0 
23 2 
13 0 
11 2 
35 2 
b t 
4 1 
10 0 
0 0 
70 7 
27 31 
24 5 
18 17 
4 0 
t b 
19 5 
b b 
i) 2 
50 6 
tb b 
b b 
858 123 
31 7 
b b 
463 122 


Number of retirements 





during year 
For super- 
annuation For 
or service disability 
5 6 
41 3 
3004 Os 
30 10 
0 0 
35 ) 
218 10 
191 40 
b b 
b b 
3 0 
0 0 
161 32 
356 66 
421 87 
509 91 
0 0 
41 5 
8 1 
107 46 
445 215 
48 3 
4 1 
4 1 
6 1 
21 4 
2 0 
8 1 
0 0 
0 0 
31 6 
65 10 
10 0 
50 0 
4 0 
bt b 
33 8 
b b 
a 0 
8 1 
b b 
20 4 
142 48 
19 
tb t 
170 37 


Number 
active 

members 

at end of 


fiscal year 


29 ,329 
48 193 
44,18 I 
77,834 I 
45 , 49? We 
4,648 

461 


13,650 
, 163 


— 


319 
920 


556 


90K 
131 
138 


991 n 


Lou 
Mai 
1) Mar 
Mas 
Mic! 
151 Min 
Mor 


1,997 Wi 
11,088 . Au 


13,914 va 
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sem TABLE 10—MEMBERSHIP STATISTICS FOR LAST FISCAL YEAR (Continued) 
Number of Number of retirements 
deaths during year Number of 
= Year of Number of among active 
#5 Retirement system report members active For super- members 
. withdrawn members annuation For at end of 
during year during year or service disability fiscal year 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Mutual benefit plan 
A} af ima 
U Mobile.... 1939-40 t t 
Leavenworth 1939-40 t 0 ) 0 143 
4 p . 
m Pension plans: 
(no membership in this sense) 
4 rizona (statewide) , 1939-40 8 5 
) jlorado 
" Colorado Springs 1939-40 t t 
3 oS eee > 1939-40 20 4 
) Longmont. . ‘ 1940 3 
4 eae 2S ; . 1939-40 1 
7 West Virginia (statewide) 1939-40 3 63 
; * Approximations. 
+ Data not available. 
© Includes deceased as well as disabled 
y 
TABLE 11.—SUPERANNUATION OR SERVICE RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 
y 
Retired for superannuation or service Retired for superannuation or service 
U since establishment of system during year of report 
3 Year Total Total 
U Retirement system of number Allowances number Allowance 
: report of living — of living - 
retirants Smallest Average Largest retirants Smallest Average Largest 
0 - 
1 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
a) ——— 
Statewide plans: 
1 mnecticut.. . 1939-40 535 $500 $724 $1,502 41 $500 $770 $1,191 
Illinois...... ma ° 1938-39 1, 5608 4008 4504 6008 306* 400° 425* 6008 
4 Louisiana..... 7 1939-40 139 8 393 3,326 30 13 469 3,326 
Maine... 1939-40 0 , 0 ae - 
Maryland...... 1939-40 318 70 746 4,740 34 315 833 2,121 
Massachusetts , 1939 2,095 13 866 2,060 218 114 1, 04¢ » 043 
Michigan....... 1939—40 1,368 500 822 1,200 t t t 
l Minnesota..... - 1939-40 t b , t t t 
Montana..... 1939-40 58 120 410 720 16 120 397 720 
Nevada... 1939-40 38 600 600 600 3 600 600 600 
New Hampshire 1939-40 0 0 
New Jersey... 1939-40 1,973 99 1,464 5,151 161 121 1,476 4,838 
New York... 1939-40 3,475 183 1,015 4,431 356 183 i 4 2,890 
6 Yhio.... 1939-40 4,671 23 781 1,899 421 41 816 1,608 
1 Pennsylvania. . . 1939-40 4,065 240 899 4,500 509 240 1,200 5,000 
Texas. . , 1939-40 0 ; 0 
Utah es 1939-40 96 81 762 1,625 41 524 854 1,542 
Vermont..... 1939-40 76 152 311 807 9 152 266 510 
Washington... 1939-40 262 139 474 560¢ 102: 139 505° 560 
( 
Local plans: 
California 
Los Angeles. . 1939-40 436 240 604 1,063 445 240 604 1,063 
San Diego..... 2/1/40- 48 187 535 673 48 187 535 673 
1 6/30/40 
Delaware 
- Wilmington....... . 1939-40 50 240 394 400 4 240 360 400 
Georgia 
S Augusta.............. 1939-40 16 540 540 540 5 540 540 540 
lowa 
4 Davenport . er 1939-40 32 480 480 480 6 480 480 480 
Des Moines...... 1939-40 60 370 454 480 21 375 454 480 
(Continued on page 52) 
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TABLE 11.—SUPERANNUATION OR SERVICE RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 
(Continued ) 





Retired for superannuation or service Retired for superannuation or service 
since establishment of system during year of report 


Total 








Year Total 





Retirement system of number Allowances number Allowances 
report of living - ——_________————_ of living —_—_—— - 


retirants Smallest Average Largest retirants Smallest Average Largest 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 











(Continued from page 51) 







Kansas 
Pittsburg. 1939-40 0 : ‘ith. wera te eaiced ‘a 
Salina...... 1939-40 2 $500 $500 $500 2 $500 $500 $500 
Louisiana 
New Orleans ; 1939-40 115 300 826 1,704 18 372 1,000 1,464 
Maryland 
Baltimore. . , 1939-40 483 221 1,215 3,090 46 408 1,356 2.697 
Michigan 
Detroit...... 1939-40 395 1,320 1,320 1,320 65 1,320 1,320 1,320 
Minnesota 
Duluth...... 1939-40 694 141 1,111 4,178 10 277 825 1,535 
Minneapolis. . ; 1939 3338 7 540 2,163 50 9 599 1,275 
es SU 6 a00 » ae wcce orth Coes 8 enone sebee weaes ~~ Knees = 
New Hampshire 
dl . 1939-40 14 198 669 1,000 3 600 658 775 
New York 
New York City 1939-40 5 ,048t 197¢ 1,563! 9,965! 634! 387! 1,727! 9,965 
Oregon 
Multnomah County... 1939-40 177 900 900 1,200 33 900 900 900 
Rhode Island 
Bristol....... 1939 3 Swibe ieee S. “wkkes 300 : 
Newport..... 1939-40 8 1.058 1,159 1,331 2 971 1,105 1,239 
Providence. ... 1938-39 117 104 583 1,521 8 672 826 970 
Utah 
Salt Lake City 1939-40 103 472 589 600 16 559 596 600 
Wisconsin 
Milwaukee... . . 1939-40 b 400 1,036 1,200 20 400 1,101 1,200 
Plans covering all city 
em ployees—teachers in- 
cluded but mot segre- 
gated for report: 
California 
San Francisco... .. 1939-40 8906 6 764 3,545 1126 152 931 2,073 
Georgia 
Mc tcecesiersene Geen b & b 100> b t b 100 
Massachusetts 
ee 1939 1,643! 54t 86St 4,295 207¢ 238! 1,079! 2,970! 
Mutual benefit plaus: 
Alabama 
Mobile . 1938-39 6 360 360 360 0 eocce eevee o-0 0 me 
Kansas 
Leavenworth. . . 1939-40 6 158 348 500 3 158 195 241 
Pension plans: 
Arizona (statewide) . 1939-40 ig 600 600 600 b 600 600 600 
Colorado 
Colorado Springs. . . 1939-40 55 480 560 600 mo” Shar, - .ndese mae 
| Serr 1939-40 291 600 600 600 20 600 600 600 
Longmont....... 1940 3 140 180 600 3 140 180 600 
Pueblo......... 7 1939-40 4 540 540 540 1 iO atein 540 “* 
West Virginia (statewide) 1939-40 60 250 402 509 60 250 420 509 





* Approximations. 

* Data not available. 

© This does not include 652 brought forward from the former retirement funds on April 1, 1938, at $40 a month each. 

“ This does not include sixteen retired under former plan in eperation 1910 to 1921 under which the minimum allowance was 
$333, maximum $500. 

* This does not include those retired under former plan. 

‘ Includes disability retirants also. 

* Includes all city employees except firemen and police. 

* Maximum allowance under provision for payment of half-salary allowance. 
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TABLE 12.—DISABILITY RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES 
_ 
. Retired for disability since Retired for disability during 
establishment of system year of report 
Total Total 
Retirement system Year of number Allowance number Allowance 
report of living - of living 
retirants Smallest Average Largest retirants Smallest Average Largest 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Statewide plans: 
Connecticut. . . 1939-40 30 $87 $353 $573 1 $546 
[}linois ° 1938-39 1258 1608 3006 400* 108 $200" 3508 $400" 
Louisiana 1939-40 33 65 232 532 10 118 265 532 
Maine....-- ‘ . 1939-40 0 . 0 
Maryland....-- 1939-40 78 89 415 1,137 9 220 364 564 
Massachusetts. . 1939 117 189 457 1,066 10 499 696 1.066 
Michigan......-- 1939-40 270 300 §27 1,200 t t t t 
Minnesota...-.- 1939-40 » \ ° t b t t 
Montana....---+- ‘ 1939-40 14 186 319 600 7 186 206 570 
Nevada....+-+: 1939-40 16 303 398 570 0 
New Hampshire. . 1939-40 0 0 
New Jersey...- 1939-40 326 b 849 b 32 139 823 1. 886 
ane UMN icone’ 1939-40 855 132 535 1,835 66 225 586 1,480 
' Ohio i 1939-40 800 108 450 845 87 168 441 979 
Pennsylvania... 1939-40 870 240 550 800 91 240 750 900 
. TemBBsc a s0se : 1939-40 0 ; ; 0 na 
’ Utah aS 1939-40 9 152 343 5.46 5 360 474 5 4¢ 
. Vermont....-+ 1939-40 10 200 265 612 1 482 
’ Vashington... 1939-40 35° 240 321° 360 41° 240 316° 460 
4) 
Local plans: 
California 
6 Los Angeles. . . 1939-40 200 136 493 738 215 136 491 758 
' San Diego.... 2/1/40- 3 321 467 540 3 321 467 540 
. 6/30/40 
" Delaware 
Wilmington 1939-40 2 229 260 291 0 
0) Georgia 
Augusta... , 1939-40 \ 540 540 540 540 540 540 
lowa 
Davenport..... 1939-40 1 320 1 320 
Des Moines. . 1939-40 11 192 335 432 4 211 357 300 
Kansas 
Pittsburg... .- 1939-40 0 0 
- SaMOR..coce> 1939-40 0 " 0 
— uisiana 
00 New Orleans ‘ 1939-40 33 300 392 600 1 508 
Maryland 
at Baltimore. . . 1939-40 76 188 656 1,409 5 402 639 897 
aii Michigan 
Detroit......- 1939-40 101 462 736 1,298 10 580 984 1.289 
Minnesota 
Duluth pai 1939-40 1 449 0 
. Minnesota... ~ 1939 
7 See 1939-40 
New Hampshire 
Concord.......0: 1939-40 0 0 
600 New York 
New York City .. 1939-40 d 
Oregon 
ts Multnomah County 1939-40 1 639 888 900 8 681 712 900 
600 
600 Rh ide Island 
BE. «0.0 s0:0 1939 1 300 0 
$09 Newport......... 1939-40 1 309 0 
Providence... .. 1938-39 15 204 388 1,482 i 606 
Utah 
Salt Lake City... 1939-40 13 400 555 600 2 600 600 600 
Wisconsin 
ce was Milwaukee... .. 1939-40 b 360 660 960 4 408 560 680 
Plans covering all city 
em ployees—teachers 
included but not seg- 
regated for report: 
— -- California 
San Francisco....... 1939-40 260¢ 158 519 1,473 40° 251 601 1,473 
Georgia 
eer ccvs> aa eee 
(Continued on page 54) 
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TABLE 12.—DISABILITY RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES (Continued) 











Retired for disability since Retired for disability during 
establishment of system year of report con 
Total Total 2 
Retirement system Year of number Allowance number Allowance hav 
report of living - —__—_—_—_—_—__—— of living ———__—— 
retirants Smallest Average Largest retirants Smallest Average Largest scr 
- — _ ———_—__—___— —_—_—__—— ———_—__—_____— —_ -- Soc 
1 2 3 + 5 6 7 8 9 10 
caste eeileiailnnaiaadlaiaabinmnidihiapeniataimniaieinemet . Ps. Epa See ee . ma wh 
(Continued from page 53) we 
Maryland WH 
Baltimore. . . . 1939-40 76 $188 $656 $1,409 5 $402 $639 $8 . 
Massachusetts ady 
Boston... 1939 3 ; Pee 4 . 
unt 
Mutual benefit plans ma 
Alabama : 
Mobile... .. 1938-39 11 1! 16 26 0 Fr allt 
Kansas sec 
Leavenworth 1939-40 b b t b b b b 
Pension plans: 
Arizona (statewide) . 1939-40 b 600 600 600 b 600 600 60K 
Colorado ‘ 
Colorado Springs . 1939-40 b > b b b b b t 
eee ~seee 1939-40 54 174 ¥ 600 4 148 t 601 in 
Longmont...... sacce Ce b b ) b b b b 
oe ee tae oc . 1939-40 b b b b > b b its 
West Virginia (statewide) 1939-40 3 250 326 374 3 250 326 374 t 
® Approximations. fed 
» Data not available. : 
© This does not include 70 brought forward from the former retirement funds on April 1, 1938, with an average disal ng 


allowance of $22.38 per month. 
4 Disability retirants not separated; see Table 11 for total group retirants 
* Includes all city employees except firemen and police wh 


* No provision for disability retirement. ro 
pre 
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IV. Possible Extension of Federal Social Security to Teachers 


Materials in the foregoing sections may be 
compared with similar data under the federal 
-ocial security program from which teachers 
have been, so far, excluded. Section IV de- 
scribes the provisions of Title II of the federal 
Social Security Act, estimates the benefits 
which might be payable to teachers if they 
were included under the Act as it is now 
written, and discusses the advantages and dis- 
advantages of coverage of public employees 
under the federal Act. Acknowledgment is 
made to the Social Security Board for advice 
and assistance on the technical aspects of this 


section. 
Description of Social Security Act 


Ever since the Social Security Act was passed 
in 1935 there have been proposals to extend 
its coverage to groups originally excluded. 
It should be kept in mind that the present 
federal law contains seven main sections deal- 
ing with: 

(a) Grants to states for old-age assistance, 
whereby the federal government joins states in 
providing financial aid to needy persons over age 
sixty-five. The only individual qualifications for 
these provisions are age and financial need—type 
of occupation is immaterial. 

b) Old-age insurance benefits. In these pro- 
visions persons employed in certain types of oc- 
cupations are excluded. The proposal to extend 
security to public employees, including 
teachers, refers to this section only. It provides 
for benefits from $10 to $85 a month, depending on 
average salary earned, to be paid to workers at age 
sixty-five or to their families if the worker dies 
even before age sixty-five. 

(c) Grants to states for unemployment compen- 
sation administration. ‘Teachers are not included 
under this section nor is there any proposal to 
extend unemployment benefits to teachers. 


social 


(d) Grants to states for aid to dependent 
children. 
(e) Grants to states for maternal and child 


welfare. 
(f) Public health work. 
(g) Grants to states for aid to the blind. 


Occupation and employment by private or 
public employers have no bearing on eligibility 
for any benefits under the Social Security Act 
except (b) and (c) above. The 
public employees from (c) will continue in- 
definitely, perhaps permanently, as there are 
many reasons why these provisions are inappli- 
cable to public employments. 


exclusion of 


It is Title II] of the Act, (b) above, which 
has been discussed in relation to public em- 
ployees. Often it is discussed as “the extension 
of social security to teachers.” The provisions 
under Title II will be described briefly. 

Employees pay into the Federal Old-Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance Trust Fund | percent 
of annual salary up to $3000; this percent is 
to be increased gradually until January 1, 
1949, when it will thereafter be 3 percent. 
Employers are taxed at the same rates as em 
ployees. 

Old-age and survivors’ insurance benefits 
are based on the worker’s ‘‘primary insurance 


benefit,’ which is computed as follows: 


(a) Forty percent of the average monthly wage 
up to $50 and, in addition, 10 percent of the wages 
over $50 up to $250 

(b) One percent of the total amount computed 
under (a) multiplied by the number of 
which $200 or more was paid to the worker as 
wages in covered employment. 


years in 


The sum of (a) and (b) is the worker's 
primary insurance benefit which is paid monthly 
to the worker when he becomes sixty-five years 
of age. If he is a married man he gets in addi 
tion a sum equal to half his primary insurance 
benefit for the support of his wife, if and when 
she becomes sixty-five. If he has a dependent 
child under age sixteen, or eighteen if still in 
school, he gets another 50 percent of his pri 
mary insurance benefit for the support of his 
child. If the worker dies, even before age 
sixty-five, a widow with children gets three- 
fourths of his primary insurance benefit and 
for each child one-half his primary insurance 
benefit until each child is sixteen, or eighteen 
if he remains in school. If he dies without wife 
or child his dependent parents each get one- 
half of his primary insurance benefit if and 
when they are age sixty-five. If he dies with- 
out wife, child, or dependent parents, his estate 
is paid a lump sum death benefit. Minimum 
and maximum benefits payable are $10 and $85 
a month, respectively. 

After contributing to social security for 40 
calendar quarters (less is required for those 
reaching sixty-five before 1957) in which the 
worker has earned at least $50 a quarter, he 
is permanently qualified for benefits even if he 

‘ 


never again works in a “covered” employment 
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(that is, an occupation “covered” by the social 
security law). 

For the past few months the discussion has 
centered around a bill introduced into Congress 
in August 1940. This so-called Wagner bill 
(S. 4269 and its companion bill H. R. 10384) 
would have extended the old-age and survivors’ 
insurance benefits to certain groups, including 
public employees. Before discussing the ad- 
vantages, disadvantages, and the constitutional 
problems involved in extending these provisions 
to public employees, it might be well to deter- 
mine just what teachers would have to con- 
tribute and what they would get out of cover- 
age under Title II. 


Retirement Benefits 


The average salary of teachers, supervisors, 
and principals in Continental United States 
was $1374 in 1937-38.' If teachers were cov- 
ered under Title II of the Social Security Act 
immediately, a hypothetical teacher earning 
the average salary of $1374 would have to con- 
tribute at the rate of 1 percent of salary during 
1941 and 1942 ($13.74 each year); during 
the next three years he would have to con- 
tribute at the rate of 2 percent of salary 
($27.48 each year). In 1946, 1947, and 1948, 
the annual contributions would be on a 2% 
percent basis, or $34.35 each year. After De- 
cember 31, 1948, the rate of contribution sta- 
bilizes at 3 percent of salary. Therefore the 
average teacher’s contribution would be $41.22 
annually so long as he remains teaching at the 
average salary of $1374 a year. If this hypo- 
thetical average teacher were to remain in 
teaching until age sixty-five, if it were in 1971, 
or thirty years after he began contributing 
under the Social Security Act, he would receive 
an old-age benefit on the basis of the formula 
outlined of $412.68 a year. If he is a married 
man he would expect to receive additional 
benefits for wife at age sixty-five and for 
eligible children. 

This hypothetical teacher would have con- 
tributed to social security during a 30-year 
period of covered employment, from 1941 on- 
ward, $1119.81. When he began to draw bene- 
fits at age sixty-five he would at $412.68 a year 
have his contributions returned as benefits dur- 
ing the first three years. 

The benefit of $412.68 comprises 30 per- 
cent of the salary of $1374. Calculation may be 


1 Advance figures released by the U. S. Office of Education. 


made of the proportion which the averag: 

tirement allowance, as reported in Table || 
is of the average active salary paid in the state: 
respectively. Table 13 is offered as a basis fo; 
further comparison. It should not be inferre 
from a table comparing benefits that soci 
security, if extended to teachers, is a substitu, 
for teacher retirement systems. However, : 
make a comparison is the natural reaction , 
those teachers who are now members of teache; 
retirement systems and Table 13 is presente; 
to furnish data for an objective comparison jj 
comparison is to be made. 


TABLE 13.—COMPARISON OF AVER. 
AGE ANNUAL SALARY WITH RE. 
TIREMENT ALLOWANCES PAID AND 
SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS ESTI. 
MATED 





Primary insurance 
Average benefit assuming 
Average retirement 30 years’ service 


State annual allowance under Social Secur 

salary paid ity Act, Title II, at 

1937-38" 1939-40 salary given in 

column 2 
1 2 3 4 

Connecticut . $1,862 $724 $476 
lilinois..... ‘ . 1,608 450 443 
Louisiana. .... . 982 393 362 
Maryland. . 1,564 746 437 
Massachusetts 2,009 866 495 
Michigan....... » 1,586 822 440 
Montana.... 1,077 410 374 
ee . 1,465 600 424 
New Jersey. 2,006 1,464 495 
ig eee 1,015 536 
a 1,506 781 430 
Pennsylvania 1,593 899 441 
err . 1,324 762 406 
Vermemt.... 5.60. 952 311 358 
Washington....... 1,746 474 461 


® Advance figures released by the U. S. Office of Education 

Read table as follows: Average annual salary paid in Cor 
necticut durng 1937-38 was $1852: average retirement allow 
ance paid during 1939-40 was $724; primary insurance benef! 
a teacher might expect under Title II of the Social Security A 
would be $476, provided the teacher earned $1862 for a thirt) 
year period covered by the federal Act. 








Death Benefits 


Death benefits in the form of annuity pa) 
ments to qualified dependents are also based on 
the primary insurance benefits. For an examp|' 


of the death benefits payable under the Social 


Security Act, Figure X XV makes the compar! 
son with the benefits due under the Michiga 
teachers retirement law. 


Michigan teachers contribute to the teachers 


retirement fund 3 percent of salary, maximun 
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<0() a year. At age sixty after thirty years of 
el. the teacher may retire on one-half 
salary, maximum $1200, minimum $600. The 
average salary for male teachers in villages and 
cities outside Detroit was $1670 in 1937-38. 
Assume that a male teacher in Michigan has 
an average level annual salary of $1670. He 
began teaching in Michigan in September 
1930. He was thirty-five on January 1, 1941, 
when the social security provisions were, let us 
sav, extended to cover teachers. He is married 
ind has three children, ages seven, four, and 
two at that time. The figure shows the value 
of survivors’ benefits at the teacher’s death at 
various ages. Under the present state teachers 
retirement plan a lump sum death benefit is 


FIGURE XXV. VALUE OF BENEFITS 


payable. Under the Social Security Act, the 


widow and children under eighteen would re 
ceive monthly benefits until all children are 18; 
the widow would also receive an old-age pen 
sion when she is sixty-five. 


Withdrawal Benefits 


Most retirement systems refund the mem 
ber’s contributions if the member withdraws 
from teaching under the system. Many indi 
of 
teacher retirement systems have opposed exten 


viduals who are now members existing 
sion of social security because under the federal 
plan “they could not get their money back.” 
This feature, apparently a disadvantage im 


puted to the social security provisions, may be 
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in reality an advantage. When a teacher with- 
draws his money from a teacher retirement 
fund upon leaving the system, what becomes 
of the money? Is it spent for current needs, is 
it invested, or is it turned into an old-age 
annuity insurance policy with a reliable com- 
mercial insurance company? Contributions to 
the social security fund are not returned if the 
individual leaves a covered employment but are 
kept for him in the Federal Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance Trust Fund where they pro- 
vide him an old-age benefit when he is sixty- 
five or pay benefits to his survivors if he dies 
before sixty-five. 

Wisconsin provides for a deferred annuity 
payable after age fifty to members who with- 
draw from teaching but who leave their contri- 
butions in the retirement fund. Pennsylvania 
also gives the option of a cash refund at time 
of withdrawal or a deferred annuity. Com- 
parison of the deferred annuity value under the 
Pennsylvania system and under the Social Se- 


curity Act has been worked out for a hyp 
thetical teacher as follows: 

The Pennsylvania minimum-salary lay 
specifies for elementary teachers in first-clay 
districts a minimum annual salary of $120 
with ten annual increments. After $2200 » 
further increments are legally required. It 
probable that many teachers remain at thi 
level. A large proportion of elementary teachers 
are unmarried women. Assume that a womar 
teacher began in September 1940 at the lowes; 
salary, at age twenty-two, and does not marr 

What is the insurance value at permanent 
withdrawal from the federal old-age and sur 
vivors’ insurance system and from the Penn. 
sylvania School Employees Retirement System’? 
The latter provides that a teacher may wit! 
draw all deposits with interest (4 percent 
may elect to receive as a deferred annuity th 
actuarial equivalent. Pennsylvania teachers con 
tribute such percent of their salary as is com- 
puted to be sufficient with regular interest : 


FIGURE XXVI. DEFERRED ANNUITY VALUE AT PERMANENT WITHDRAWAL 
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provide at age sixty-two an annuity equal to 
1/160 final salary for each year of service after 
June 30, 1919; but if more than 5 percent the 
reacher may elect to contribute 5 percent. 

Figure X XVI shows deferred annuity value 
§ this teacher’s old-age benefits under social 
security and under the Pennsylvania Public 
School Employees Retirement Fund. Up to age 
forty-five the value of the social security bene- 
fits is greater than the insurance value of the 
benefits under the retirement fund. After age 
forty-five there is an advantage to the retire- 
ment fund. At age sixty-two when the teacher 
may retire voluntarily the insurance value of 
her benefits under the retirement fund jumps 
from approximately $5400 to $11,000. The 
retirement benefits in Pennsylvania are far 
superior in the typical case to those under social 
security ; but the insurance value at withdrawal 
before retirement is about equivalent. 


Migratory Teachers 


One problem which the teacher retirement 
systems have not been able to solve is that of 
the migratory teacher. Tables 9 and 10 in sec- 
tion III of this bulletin showed the large num- 
bers of members withdrawing prior to retire- 
ment. Certainly not all of these members are 
leaving the teaching field; some are leaving to 
take positions in other states. The localities to 
which they move may or may not have retire- 
ment systems ; they may or may not get credit 
in the new retirement system, if there is one, 
for the years of service in the former system; 
their final employment may or may not be in a 
school which has a retirement system; or they 
may or may not be able to meet the retirement 
service qualifications in order to draw a benefit 
at time of retirement. An interchange of credit 
for amount of deposits in teacher retirement 
systems is impracticable as long as there are 
some states having no systems and other states 
having financially unreliable systems. 

Those who withdraw in order to go into 
business or some other professional work are 
penalized by most existing teacher retirement 
systems since credits toward an old-age pension 
are not kept for them but the money they have 
contributed is merely returned, with or without 
interest. 

The Social Security Act, knowing no state 
boundaries, serves as a backlog so that, regard- 
less of where one works, regardless of how 
many moves are made, and regardless of the 


type of employment (just so it is covered under 
social security), the contributions are continued 
and the benefits paid. 


No Conflict in Benefits 


The Social Security Act does not provide 
for disability benefits; all but one statewide 
joint-contributory retirement plan 
make provision for disability retirement. No 


teacher 


statewide teacher retirement system provides 
for benefits payable to dependents in case the 
member dies before retirement. This provision 
is one of the strong points of the Social Secu- 
rity Act. There are, therefore, features of the 
Social Security Act which are not available to 
members of teacher retirement systems; and 
there are provisions under most teacher retire- 
ment systems which are not found in the Social 
Security Act. It would appear on the surface 
then that the reasonable thing to do is to seek 
to acquire benefits under both social -ecurity 
and teacher retirement systems. 


Difficulties Involved 


The future is not, however, as simple as it 
would appear on the surface. There is, first of 
all, the question of whether or not school dis- 
tricts or individual teachers could afford to 
contribute both to the retirement fund and to 
the social security fund out of money already 
inadequate. It has been suggested that school 
districts would pay their employer’s contribu- 
tions out of the funds budgeted for payment of 
teachers’ salaries; then, running short of funds, 
they might cut salaries of teachers. In such an 
event, the teachers would be paying the em- 
ployee and the employer taxes. Few teachers 
could afford to do this and, even if they could, 
it would be an unfair situation. 

It has been argued that if social security is 
made compulsory local pressure would force 
state legislatures and local schoolboards to 
abolish or radically reduce payments to and 
benefits of existing teacher retirement funds. 
It is practically certain that there would be a 
constant attempt to do just this by politicians 
and taxpayers who wish to gain prestige thru 
an “economy program.” This is one of the 
difficulties which may be expected if teachers 
are covered by the Social Security Act and also 
by a state or local retirement system. 

There is, in addition, the problem of whether 
taxation on public employers is constitutional. 
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‘There is no express prohibition in the Consti- 
tution which would prevent federal taxation 
of public employees or public employers. The 
restriction thruout the years has been based on 
case law. It started when Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, in 1819, announced that “the power to 
tax involves the power to destroy.” He held 
that a state law taxing federal bank notes was 
unconstitutional.2, When in 1871, a federal 
income tax law was applied to a state employee, 
it was held to be unconstitutional.* Altho Mar- 
shall had recognized the supremacy of the fed- 
eral government, the court in 1871 did not: 
“If the powers granted the federal government 
are exempt for the sake of self-preservation, 
then the powers of the states should be exempt 
from taxation for the same reason: self- 
preservation. Any government subject to the 
control of any other government is at the 
mercy of that government.” * From that time 
on federal taxation of states and their instru- 
mentalities was considered unconstitutional. 
Thru a misapplication of Marshall’s pro- 
nouncement, the tradition was set and few 
remembered that there was, actually, no con- 
stitutional provision. 

In 1905, a federal tax on all persons selling 
intoxicating liquor retail was upheld when ap- 
plied to the state of South Carolina (state 
agents were appointed for the retail sale of 
liquor). The distinction between the consti- 
tutionality and unconstitutionality of a federal 
tax on a state agency was said to depend on 
the function being performed by the govern- 
mental agency. The sale of intoxicating liquor 
was not considered indispensable to the main- 
tenance of a state government. Operation of 
a municipal water works was considered a gov- 
ernmental function and the federal income tax 
could not be applied to an employee of the 
municipal water works.° 

In a more recent case * the court laid down 
two principles of distinction: activities not es- 
sential to the preservation of state government 
are not immune from taxation by the federal 
government even tho the tax be collected from 
the state treasury; and even tho the activity be 
thought important enough to demand immu- 

2 McCulloch v. Maryland 4 L. Ed. 579. 
* Collector v. Day 20 L. Ed. 122. 
* South Carolina v. U. S. SO L. Ed. 261. 


5 Brush v. Commission of Internal Revenue 81 L. Ed. 691. 
* Helvering v. Gerhardt 58 S. Ct. 969. 


nity from a tax upon the state itself it is ; 
necessarily immune from a tax which may 
substantially or entirely absorbed by priya: 
persons. 

On the basis of this decision it seems like 
that in the future courts would hold constity 
tional a social security tax on public employee, 
The constitutionality of the employer’s tax for 
social security, when the employer is a pub! 
corporation, is more problematic. Since there 
is no constitutional provision for advisory 
dicial opinion the question cannot be answere 
in advance of enactment. Only the courts ca: 
decide and they cannot speak until a test cas 
is taken to them. 


Suggested Solutions 


To meet the various problems a number | 
proposals have been made. The four leading 
plans at this time are: (a) the original Wagne: 
proposal of compulsory nationwide social » 
curity coverage of all local and state employees 
(b) the amended Wagner bill exempting are: 
where retirement systems exist but requiring 
social security in the “have not” areas; (c) 3 
nationwide voluntary plan leaving all states 
free to adopt social security or to ignore it; and 
(d) a partly voluntary plan wherein existing 
systems would be exempted but all other areas 
might voluntarily accept the federal progran 

The last two of these alternatives desery: 
further discussion. Under a wholly voluntary 
plan each state, acting as a whole thru its legis 
lature or possibly thru each of its instrumen 
talities, would decide whether or not to place 
local and state employees under the federal 
system. It would be necessary probably for 
state legislatures to pass enabling legislation 
authorizing the compacts which would be 
drawn up between the Social Security Board 
and the local or state governments. 

Obviously, any voluntary plan would pr 
cipitate many battles in state legislatures, city 
and county councils, and schoolboards. Man) 
existing retirement systems would have to fight 
to protect what they have but undoubtedly the 
strong ones would have little difficulty in avoid. 
ing social security. Undoubtedly, some weaker 
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ystems would be replaced by social security. 

In areas where there is no old-age protec- 
tion the way would be open for them to obtain 
social security. Unlike the fights for teacher 
retirement the opportunity would be available 
inder the voluntary plan for cooperative action 
by police, firemen, teachers, and other public 
mployees. This united action should be power 
fyl enough to produce results in areas where 
social security seems necessary. 

A variation of this nationwide permissive or 
voluntary plan would be to exempt existing 
systems and, in all other areas, to permit local 
or state governmental units voluntarily to place 
their employees under federal social security. 
his plan also would require contracts between 
the “have not” areas and the Social Security 
Board. Present retirement systems would con- 
tinue without molestation. The possible dis- 
advantage of this scheme would be that states 


January 15, 1941. 


where systems now exist would find it as dith 
cult to add social security to their systems for 
teacher retirement as to substitute it for their 
existing plans. It is assumed that some areas 
would want to make some adjustment in orde1 
to carry both plans. 

As this bulletin goes to press ™ there are many 
individuals and groups considering the present 
Social Security Act and the possibility of its 
extension. A new bill, probably many difterent 
bills, will be proposed to the Seventy-Seventh 
Congress. Public hearings will be held and all 
points of view will have opportunity of expres 
sion. The situation is somewhat complicated by 
the attention being given to various other plans 
such as “ham and eggs,” Townsend, “Mankind 
United,” and the General Welfare Act. ‘These 
plans are similar in part; they propose to give 
all citizens old-age pensions with little or no 
direct money contribution from the individual. 
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1. CHAMBERS, M. M., editor. The Yearbooks of 
School Law. Washington, D. C.: the Editor 
(744 Jackson Place, N. W.), 1933 to date. 


See chapters which report court decisions inter- 
preting teacher retirement laws effective in certain 
states and cities. 


2. Cooke, Dennis H. “Pensions and Retirement 
Pay.” Review of Educational Research 7: 
296-304, 346-48; June 1937. $1. 


Reviews 55 reports on teachers’ pensions and re- 
tirement systems which have appeared during 1934- 
1936. 


3. FLANAGAN, SHERMAN E. Insurance and Annuity 
Plans for College Staffs. U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Office of Education, Bulletin No. 
5. Washington, D. C.; Government Printing 
Office, 1937. 83 p. 

This publication promises to be useful for its in- 
formation on various kinds of group insurance in 
addition to its description of their application to 
college faculty staffs. 


4. Prircnitt, Henry S. The Social Philosophy of 
Pensions. Bulletin No. 25. New York: Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1930. 85 p. 


Social and economic principles underlying a 
sound pension system are given, together with a 
review of existing pension systems for professional 
groups. “Free” pensions are scored, contributory 
systems advocated. 


5. Srupensky, Paut. Teachers’ Pension Systems in 
the United States. New York: D. Appleton 
and Co., 1920. 460 p. 
Contains valuable material on historical develop- 
ment of teacher retirement. 


Public Service Retirement 


6. Moser, W. E., and Kuinostey, J. D. Public 
Personnel Administration. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1936. Chapter 22, “Superannu- 
ation and Retirement Systems.” p. 444-67. 


The discussion begins with a historical develop- 
ment of municipal pension systems; purpose, phi- 
losophy, and chief characteristics of pension plans; 
comparison of cash disbursement and actuarial re- 
serve plans; comparison of contributory and non- 
contributory plans; determination of contributions 
and annuities; and the various benefit features. 
At the end of the chapter are listed ten principles 
of a sound retirement system. 


Industrial Retirement 


7. Epstein, ABRAHAM. The Challenge of the Aged. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1928. 435 p. 


Selected References 


Altho this book was written more than ten year, 
ago, the philosophy underlying problems of old 
security persists. 


8. Latimer, Murray Wess. Industrial Pen; 
Systems in the United States and Canad, 
New York: Industrial Relations Couns: 
1932. Volume I, 561 p.; Volume II, 1195 ; 


Volume I is divided into two parts. Part | 
scribes the development and terms of indust: 
pension plans; Part II deals with financial, act 
arial, and administrative aspects. Volume |] 
cludes a number of references to technical actuari 
treatises, especially those published by the Institu 
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Social Security 


9. Douctas, Pauw H. Social Security in the Unit, 
States. New York: McGraw-Hill Book ( 
1936, 384 p. 


Provisions of the federal Social Security Act ar 
explained as well as its legislative history 
problems it will meet in the future. 


10. SoctaL Security Boarp. A Brief Reading | 
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D. C.: the Board, 1939. 12 p. 5¢. 


11. SoctaL Security Boarp. Compilation of 
Social Security Laws. Washington, D. C.: t! 
Board, 1939. 92 p. 10¢. 


12. SociaL Security Boarp. How To Calculai 
Benefits under Federal Old-Age and Su) 
vivors Insurance. Informational Service Ci: 
cular No. 36. Washington, D. C.: the Board 
January 1940. 16 p. 


13. SoctaL Security Boarp. Old-Age and Survivo: 
Insurance for Workers and Their Famili 
Informational Service Circular No. 35. Was 
ington, D. C.: the Board, January 1940. 16 ; 


14. SoctaL Security Boarp. Social Security Boa: 
Regulations No. 3. Federal Old-Age and Su: 
vivors Insurance under Title II of the So 
Security Act as Amended Effective Januar 
1, 1940. Washington, D. C.: the Board, 19+ 
xii, 116 p. 15¢. 


15. SociaL Security Boarp. What Is Social § 
curity—A Brief Explanation of the Social § 
curity 4 ct. Informational Service Circular \ 
1. Washington: the Board, July 1940. 24 | 


16. U. S. Treasury DEPARTMENT, BuREAU OF |\ 
TERNAL REVENUE. Regulations 106 Relating ' 
the Employees’ Tax and the Employers’ Ta 
under the Federal Insurance Contribution 
Act. Washington, D. C.: Government Print 
ing Office, 1940. ix, 114 p. 15¢. 
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15, No. 3; May 1937. 64 p. 50¢. 
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All orders for publications should be accompanied by funds in payment for same and 
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What Does a Sound Teacher 
Retirement System Do? 


1. Protects school children from teachers made in- 
competent by disability or old age. 


. Attracts capable, far-sighted young people into the 
teaching profession. 


. Keeps good teachers in the service. 


. Increases health and efficiency of teachers by remov- 
ing worry and fear of a destitute old age. 


. Improves morale in the teaching force by opening 
the paths of promotion and encouraging profes- 
sional growth. 








